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The news and the law of industrial relations together in one service offers you the 
most all-inclusive and accurate method by which to follow the developments in em- 
ployer-employee relations, wages, hours, conciliation and arbitration. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS in four pages each week brings: 


Concise digests of the outstanding items of interest, referring you to 
the pages of Labor Relations Reporter and Wage and Hour Reporter for 
full details. 


An analysis interpreting developments and pointing out the trend in 
industrial relations. 


LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER in from 20 to 40 pages each week brings: 
F 


News of the important developments in labor relations, complete with 
the background. 


. A thorough coverage of the legal aspects and day-to-day background 


of labor relations. 


. Full text of the Supreme Court decisions and circuit court decisions 


on labor law. 


4. Concise digests of Court and National Labor Relations Board decisions. 
. Definitions of the appropriate unit for collective bargaining handed 


down almost weekly by the National Labor Relations Board. 


. New formulae for settling labor disputes, in the section on “‘Concilia- 


tion and Arbitration.” 


. Analyses of strikes by causes, results and industries. 
. The terms of contracts, new clauses, the various ways of wording 


sections on recognition, grievance procedure, seniority, etc. 


. The month-to-month summary of the results of elections selecting 


bargaining agents — a convenient way to follow the trend of labor 
organization. 

The speeches of important leaders expressing views affecting labor 
relations. 


WAGE AND HOUR REPORTER in from 8 to 16 pages each week brings: 
2 


Enforcement reports and other important news of federal and state 
wage and hour regulation. 

Administrative orders, interpretative bulletins and all official informa- 
tion from the Wage and Hour Division. 


VALUABLE FEATURES of this complete service on industrial relations: 


LABOR RELATIONS REFERENCE MANUAL, bound volumes issued 
every six months cumulating all the reference material in Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter. 


WAGE AND HOUR REFERENCE MANUAL, bound volumes cumu- 
lating all source material on the Wage and Hour Law. 


Washington, D. C. 
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New SGU ale 


President will be forced now to give some attention to home affairs; to be 
less preoccupied with Europe and her troubles. The White House idea that the 
United States can at this time lead the world to peace and prosperity is shat- 
tered. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





A sigh of relief went up from the State Department when Sumner Welles 
stepped on shipboard, heading home. The reason: U.S. was being maneuvered into 
the position of playing Hitler's game; had to do some very fast stepping to keep 
from having burned fingers. Roosevelt now knows that the play in Europe is 
fast, too fast for somebody not ready to get in the game. 








Does breakdown of backstage peace exploring mean that an all-out war is to 
Start? Not at all. Prevailing viewpoint here is that Hitler is planning no 
"blitzkrieg"; that instead he wants time to fulfill plans; that his strategy is 
to further economic penetration in Europe's East and Southeast, while trying to 
wear down the Allies in the West. 





The meaning: Allied strategy of starving Germany is not working. Success 
will depend upon carrying the war to Germany; upon French and British initia- 
tive. Overthrow of Daladier, demand for action in Britain reflect growing 
awareness of this basic shift in war-time positions. 








Resulting outlook is for increasing air attacks; for an effort by the 
Allies to find a point from which to move on Germany; for an intensified war of 
nerves; but not for mass offensives with slaughter of the kind that would in- 
tensify pressure for the U.S. to supply manpower. 





oe * % 


At home the speed-up is at hand in politics. Wisconsin primary, April 2; 
Illinois and Nebraska, April 9, will give clues to strength of rival Republican 
candidates; will show extent of third-term sentiment. 


Pressure to force Roosevelt into a third-term announcement will intensify. 
Bursting of the peace bubble shatters the idea that the President must keep 
quiet in order to maintain his world influence. Main reason for continued se- 
crecy is gone. However, a White House statement remains less than a 50-50 
prospect. 





Farley announcement of his candidacy "regardless" of the President's plans 
will take on increasing importance. Real meaning is that Farley is breaking 





(over) 















NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


with Roosevelt; that a 12-year partnership is at an end; that any third-term 
candidacy will split the party to its foundations. Present move brings into the 
open en undercover situation of many months' standing. 


The result: a third term becomes a much-diminished, a rapidly fading pros- 
pect. Roosevelt may decide to make no announcement and to enter the convention 
with the great majority of delegates. But: the President, either before or 
after a third nomination, is very likely to refuse to run. Dominating objective 
now is to control the convention; to nominate Robert Jackson if possible; to 
turn to a compromise--probably Cordell Hull--if impossible. 





Most inside talk at this stage is of this line-up: Taft and Dewey vs. Hull 
and Wallace. 








* * * 


Period just ahead will give test of the next move in business. Reserve 
Board, Treasury, Agriculture economists all forecast an early upward turn after 
halting of the present business decline. Commerce economists remain very pessi- 
mistic; talk of a bad further break; argue that 1940 setback will be like that 
of 1937-38. This viewpoint is based on the conclusion that industry will use up 
inventory before ordering again. 








Weight of evidence is against the Commerce viewpoint. Expanded exports, 
prospect of some increased war momentum, increased volume of home building, con-=- 
tinued large-scale government spending, all differentiate the 1940 from the 
1937 situation, suggest a moderately improved outlook. War still is the great 
unknown factor. British are continuing to delay purchases in this market; ap- 
pear not to be preparing for any great war speed-up. 








* * 


Spending: gloomy business forecasts by Commerce group coincide with argu- 
ments that Government must again embark on a large-scale spend=-lend program. 
At this stage there is not a chance of it. Roosevelt is opposed. Congress is 
opposed. Treasury is opposed. To be expected is a check to economy urse in 
Congress, a willingness of the House to go along with larger farm subsidies, a 
growing pressure to vote more money for WPA than the President asked. Group 
pressures will account for these outlays; not recovery plan ideas. 


Taxes: bigger-than-expected tax collections in March will kill new tax 
plans deader than ever. Prospect now is that revenues will be $200,000,000 
more than the President estimated in January; that this cushion will enable Con-= 
gress to vote for farm subsidies and WPA increases without bumping against the 
$45,000,000,000 debt limit in election year. 


Labor: a bill to enlarge Labor Board membership from the present three to a 
new five could go through Congress without a hitch. Employer and AFL demand, 
however, is for more important change in the Labor Relations Act. White House 
Strategy is to favor the milder change. Outlook is for some change, at this 
session, in Wage and Hour Law, as well. Labor issue will provide most of the 
remaining fireworks in Congress. 


All in all, in Congress and at the White House, the time is approaching 
when important decisions must be made on policy. 
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THE INSIDE OF THE WAR.................... r. 2 
In the privacy of his office the President will re- 
ceive a full report from Under Secretary of State 
Welles. An accomplished strategist himself, the 
President will discover from his fact-finding 
emissary the strategy to be employed by Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, Daladier and Chamberlain. 
How their technique will affect U.S. business 
and diplomacy is ably explained in the article. 


BEHIND THE FIGHT ON FB1............... P. 9 
G-man J. Edgar Hoover made the phrase “crime 
doesn’t pay” work. But now as the storm center 
of a situation which has nothing to do with 
bank robbers and kidnapers he is one of the 
most talked about, written about figures in 
Washington. Why? This story goes behind the 
headlines, fingerprints the vital issues. 


HIGH COST OF CAMPAIGNG..............P. 10 
Politics is a business . . . a big business. Annual 
reports from major political parties resemble 
corporation statements. To win an election costs 
millions of dollars. To lose an election costs just 
as much. This Pictogram and article trace the 
evolution of the campaign fund. 


NEUTRALITY’S HEADACHES .............065. P. 12 
The Neutrality Law has probably sold more 
aspirin to officials than any other law in the last 
decade. Like diagnosticians, our staff writers 
have examined current events, X-rayed them for 
their effect on America’s own physical and men- 
tal well-being. Here is an up-to-the-minute an- 
alysis of the forces at work. 


THE FARMERS’ SUBSIDIEG.................... P. 14 
Government’s high-speed automatic check-writ- 
ing machines sometimes are hard pressed to get 
a billion dollars to the American farmers every 
year. Carefully examining the farm subsidy 
problem, this article shows in detail just how 
and why those dollars reach the farmers. 


WHY ARE MILLIONS JOBLESS ?............P. 15 
A large group of House members has decided to 
devote a good part of its leisure time to study 
of unemployment. Just where this research will 
take the group no one is able to say as yet. But 
as the article reveals there is a “do something” 
attitude which in itself poses a number of inter- 
esting points. 
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NEARING THIRD-TERM CRISIG..........P. 22 
Each day now brings its eye-popping campaign 
developments. Biggest and loudest eye-popper 
of the week was Postmaster General Farley’s 
announcement of his candidacy. Here are the 
facts behind the facts as they relate to President 
Roosevelt, the third-termers, the other candi- 
dates. Here also is a digest of a brilliant analysis 
by William Allen White, the “Sage of Emporia”, 
of the price of a third term. 


SHOULD CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 
BE LIMITED TO $5,000? ea ae 
To the national committeemen of both major 
political parties was this question addressed. 
Its importance stems from the amendments to 
the Hatch “clean politics” Act. The vote in Con- 
gress was close. Here is the vote by men engaged 
in active politics. 


COMING WAGE-HOUR STRUGGLE......P. 30 
Little quarrel has industry with the objectives of 
the Wage-Hour Law. But why then are there 
some 42 bills pending in Congress to modify the 
law? The answer is contained in this Newsgram. 


MEET THE CENSUS DIRECTOR..........P. 37 
He doodles ... he gardens... . and he “polishes” 
figures. As a matter of fact he has been polishing 
figures for the last 40 years. We refer to William 
L. Austin, Census Director. Find out all about 
the person whose hired hands will be asking you 
about your “personal income.” About that con- 
troversial question Mr. Austin has a one-word 
answer—“politics.” 
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Trade Pacts to Fore . . . The Upset in France... 


Mr. Farley's Bomb . . . Labor Board Under New Fire 


Senate takes up reciprocal trade 
agreements after voting billion-dollar 
Farm Bill .. . Parity payments and 
surplus crop additions retained in 
agricultural appropriations . . . Secre- 
tary Morgenthau warns that increases 
cannot be met out of Treasury funds 
without exceeding legal debt limit... 
opposes proposals to use stabilization 
fund for other spending . . . discounts 
danger of increasing debt limit to 50 
billion. 


xk 


Diplomatic circles buzz after Secre- 
tary Hull rebukes U. S. Minister to 
Canada, James H. R. Cromwell, for 
pro-Ally speech ... Reprimand warns 
new appointee to observe standing in- 
structions against unauthorized public 
utterances . . . Recall move starts in 
Congress . . . Incident coincides with 
report Cromwell will seek Senate seat 
from New Jersey. 

British cabinet shakeup demanded 
after Daladier government falls in 
France on war issue .. . Reynaud 
pledges total war against Germany 
but survives first test by slim margin 
... Report attributes French cabinet 
crisis to mistake in counting ballots. 


x kk 


Postmaster General Farley plans 
swing through southern States after 
announcing presidential candidacy 
“without reservation”... dodges ques- 
tions on third-term issue . . . Secretary 
Ickes says announcement causes no 
misgivings among third-term sup- 
porters . . . Secretary of the Navy 
Edison assured of Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor in New Jersey 
after Mayor Hague backs candidacy. 


x *k * 


Sumner Welles sails for home as 
peace hopes fade in Europe. . . Spe- 
cial envoy and President deny receipt 
of peace proposals .. . Berlin and 
Rome disavow. rumors of joint pro- 
gram for ending of hostilities .. . 
Chamberlain makes vigorous speech 
backing firm war effort .. . Italian 
papers deny Duce seeks to mediate 
conflict after Hitler-Mussolini meet in 
Brenner Pass... British and German 
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planes intensify air raids over Scapa 
Flow and Sylt. 


x *k * 


Justice Department bars wire-tap- 
ping by FBI . . . Senate votes $15,000 
for investigation of similar activities 
in all government services . . . House 
committee takes up Hatch Bill after 
Senate tightens curbs on state job- 
holders . . . Proposal to limit party 
campaign expenses to $3,000,000 sug- 
gested in House after Senate amend- 
ment bars individual contributions 
over $5,000. 


x kk 


Army and Navy officials study Al- 
lied request to buy latest-type Amer- 
ican planes . . . British liners Queen 
Mary and Mauretania leave New 
York harbor for unannounced des- 
tination .. . reported bound for New 
Zealand and Australia for use as troop 
transports . . . Russia demands new 
territorial concessions from Finns after 
banning Scandinavian defensive al- 
liance .. . Indictment of Labor Board 
by own regional directors revealed... 
Criticisms of board’s administrative 
methods, reported shelved last au- 
tumn, unearthed by Smith Commit- 
tee. Board Chairman Madden replies 
by citing improvements . New 
York’s Mayor La Guardia urges in- 
crease in federal relief appropriation 
in conference with President Roose- 
velt. 

Senator Tobey fails to obtain Sen- 
ate consideration of resolution barring 
census income questions... American 
volunteer ambulance unit sails for 
France ... Daughter Anna joins Son 
Elliot in urging President Roosevelt 
not to attempt strain of third term. 


x * * 


Japanese puppet government in 
China to be set up within next few 
days ... Wang Ching-wei, slated to 
head Nippon-sponsored “Central Chi- 
nese Government,” set March 30 as 
inaugural date ... assails U.S. for 
help to Chiang Kai-shek resistance 
to Japanese . . . Japanese premier 
urges “good neighbor” principles in 
Japanese-Chinese relations. 
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THE UNITED STATES NEWS has a peculiar 


relationship to other publications. Something 





like the doctor’s doctor or the lawyer’s lawyer. 


News of National Affairs originates under the heading of “National 
in Washington. And that’s where it Affairs.” 
is first sorted, sifted, written, cor- * 


rected, brought up-to-date, inter- iil Ciel Peta ab le 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS has no 

preted and given its true significance publicity bureau, gives out no news 
by the’ staff of THE UNITED STATES releases, makes no effort to mer- 
NEWS. chandise its news content, syndicates 
% not one line of anything appearing 


in its pages. Yet in the last few years 


Editors like to get news from ori- , re ae 
‘ lial in ; - material originating in THE UNITED 


ginal sources whenever they can. So STATES NEWS was reprinted more 


the Editors of America go to THE than 6000 separate times—reaching 


UNITED STATES NEWS when they’re a readership of more than 


het up about any subject that comes 180,000,000 people. 


When you advertise in THE UNITED STATES NEWS you know (a) 


that you are reaching more than 110,000 important people; (b) 


T 

that these important people are actual readers of THE UNITED 
ising STATES NEWS. No one would subscribe to THE UNITED STATES 
Y; 


NEWS on a bet unless he were vitally concerned in reading what he 


finds there—and only there. All others are out—automatically. 
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HERE tur UNUSED MILEAGE 






INANY USED TRUCK 


—CAN BE BOUGHT WITH 


V4 HEN International dealers and 
branches sell mew trucks they are all 
INTERNATIONALS. They are qual- 
ity trucks. Owners buy Internationals 
with the confidence established by a 
34-year reputation. 

When International dealers and 
branches sell used trucks they sell a// 
makes—and experience has taught 
them that the same regard for value 
must be maintained, the same regard 
for owner-confidence that applies to 
the sale of new International Trucks. 

Let’s say the truck shown here be- 
longed to Tom Brown. Tom is faced 
with a bigger hauling contract and he 
has switched to a new truck. His used 


truck is ready for a new owner. Mile- 
age was built into it, and the Interna- 
tional dealer or branch has given it a 
thorough reconditioning. You can put 
your own name on this truck and 
count on receiving exceptional value 
in UNUSED mileage. 

International dealers and branches 
know the used truck problem must be 
handled with exactly the same fairness 
to you that goes with the purchase of 
every new International. Whatever 
the make, mileage, or price—you will 
receive top value. 

Ask any International dealer or 
branch about the After-Sale Service 
Agreement. 


INTE RNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


NEW Trucks and USED Trucks 
International sizes 
range from Half-Ton to 
powerful Six-Wheelers 
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The National Week » + + 
THE INSIDE OF THE WAR 


Strategy Behind the Seeming Mysteries of European Maneuvers 


Hitler's new objective. seen 
economic advance in East, 
not a military push in West. 


The mystery of Europe’s war now is be- 
ing cleared to the satisfaction of high of- 
ficials of this Government. Long inaction, 
the strange maneuvers of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, the abortive peace ideas, all take 
their place in the explanation that finally 
is breaking through the censorship and the 
maze of conflicting reports and rumors 
from abroad. 

Part of the inside story of this war is 
brought back from Europe by Sumner 
Welles, the President’s fact-finding emis- 
sary, who talked with the ruling heads of 
all nations at war in Europe. Another part 
is being pieced together from the reports 
to the Government by its military and 
naval attachés, by its diplomatic and con- 
sular officers, and by observing business- 
men. 


U.S. Decisions Affected 


The conclusions that flow from these re- 
ports are influencing appraisals of the 
business outlook. They will have a part in 
political plans that now must be made by 
the President. They are expected to in- 
fluence the attitude of this country to- 
ward the war and toward the problem of 
armament at home. Many ideas that had 
been held are now being upset by the 
story that is pieced from these latest re- 
ports. 

Essentially, the reports add up to the 
fact that Hitler is deciding that the real 
opportunity for Germany lies not in a 
great military offensive in the West of 
Europe, but rather in a great economic 
offensive in the East of Europe. He is 
described as ready to gamble on the abil- 
ity of Germany to beat the Allied blockade 
by attempting to exploit the vast unex- 
ploited resources of the Balkans and of 
Russia. 


Time as Hitler’s Ally 


Time, according to this description of 
Hitler’s view, is on the side of the Ger- 
mans. 

But England and France had made that 
Same decision. Time, they figured, was 
their great ally. With their Maginot Line, 
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The real story of what is going on 
in Europe’s war. 

Germany's turnabout and the 
problem it raises for Britain and 
France. 

What America’s diplomats think 
must be the next move in the war. 

An account of the issues raised 
abroad and how they may affect 
this country. 





with their fleets controlling the seas, they 
expected to mobilize their strength gradu- 
ally while starving Germany into risking a 
vast land offensive that would exhaust 
her reserves of material and man power. 

Mr. Roosevelt is told that the United 
States has a vital interest in the ques- 
tion of which side is right. In the Govern- 
ment here, experts are making a reapprais- 
al of the whole outlook. They are aware 
that, if the war is to continue in stale- 
mate, there will be relatively small de- 
mands on American industry. They ex- 
press the opinion that, while Hitler car- 
ries out his diplomatic and economic 
maneuvers, there will be little war excite- 
ment of the kind that might cause a third- 
term demand. And they admit that there 
is a chance that the Germans now can get 
away with what they are engaged in do- 
ing, if the reports reaching this Govern- 
ment turn out to be right. 

But can Germany overcome the British 
blockade? Can she take time to prepare 
well-protected and adequate lines of sup- 
ply against the time in the future when 
she may feel herself ready to attack on 
land in the West? Is she likely to turn 
the tables on Britain and France by 
gradually whittling down their strength 
with air and submarine attacks while she 
goes about her task of penetrating eco- 
nomically in the Balkans and in Russia? 

The stories that Mr. Welles brings back 
from Europe and the stories that Ameri- 
can representatives in Europe are send- 
ing to Secretary of State Hull give incon- 
clusive but significant answers. 

There is agreement upon these points: 
the Balkans and Russia can supply, if they 


will, just about all of the essential com- 
modities that Germany must have to fight 
a long war. Resources of Eastern Europe 
are immense and are largely undeveloped. 
Productive methods are primitive and la- 
bor is inefficient. Hitler apparently is con- 
vinced that, if he can maintain peace in 
the Balkan region, he will be able to tie 
the German economy closely into the 
economies of bordering nations and will 
be able to exploit their resources. Russia 
is the biggest unknown and there is grave 
question whether she will open her borders 
to German technicians, but, if she will— 
given two or three years—Germany can 
become invulnerable against blockade. 


Shortages of Ore and Oil 


These further points are made: the two 
vital present deficiencies confronting Ger- 
many are iron ore and oil. That nation is 
assured of enough foodstuffs to prevent 
starvation of her people, although the diet 
is drab. It is in the field of industrial raw 
materials that shortages exist. 

At this point two factors are empha- 
sized. One is the end of the Finnish war. 
So long as that war continued and so long 
as there was a chance that the Allies would 
send troops to the Scandinavian peninsula, 
Germany was in fear of a possible inter- 
ruption to her absolutely vital flow of iron 
ore from Sweden. The capitulation of the 
Finns relieved Germany, at least tempo- 
rarily, of this threat. 


Italian Threat to Allies 

The second of these factors is the posi- 
tion of Italy. So long as Italy stands as a 
threat to the lines of communication of 
the Allies in the Mediterranean, neither 
Britain nor France will risk the building of 
a force in the Near East large enough really 
to carry on offensive operations in that 
area. For this reason, Hitler wants to 
keep Mussolini neutral, but friendly, and 
bellicose enough to keep the Allies from 
venturing too much in the Balkans or in 
Asia Minor. 

If the slow tempo of military activity 
can be maintained, the Germans are con- 
fident of exploiting Eastern Europe. They 
then will count upon Rumania to supply 
vitally needed oil, as well as wheat and 
timber and some minerals. They will count 
upon Hungary to supply grains and meats. 
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They will depend upon Yugoslavia for 
larger supplies of copper and other min- 
erals. They will expect Russia to come 
through with larger supplies of oil and 
manganese and chromium and some cot- 
ton. Peace in Finland assures a resumption 
of shipment to Germany of nickel and 
woodpulp and fodder. 

But, it is asked, how could 
ently bankrupt Germany pay 
goods? 

The answer that is given by officials in 
their reports from abroad is that Ger- 
many’s method of barter, perfected in 
peace-time, is working smoothly in war- 
time. More than 50 per cent of Germany’s 
exports have been shut off from their nor- 
mal markets. These exports now can be ex- 
changed with the nations of the Balkans 
and with Russia for vitally needed raw ma- 
terials. 


an appar- 
for these 


Balkan Invasion Doubted 

To close this avenue of supply for Ger- 
many, the Allies must either generate 
trouble among the Balkan nations or in- 
vade that area. This country’s military ex- 
perts doubt that invasion is possible. They 
expect Hitler to do everything possible to 
keep his neighbors quiet and ready to ac- 
cept German advice and technical aid. 

Where does all of this leave Great Brit- 
ain and France? The answer that now is 
being reported back to this Government is 
that the Allies now must reconsider their 
entire strategy. The advantage for them 
appears to lie in an attack upon Germany 
that will force that nation to engage in 
active warfare before she is fully assured 
of adequate future supplies. 


Changed Problem Recognized 

Awareness of this changed problem is 
shown in a recent statement by the Lon- 
don Economist, a very well informed and 
highly ranked publication. The Economist 
said: 

“We have to realize that our problem is 
now greater than Germany’s. Germany 
wins on a truce or a stalemate. She does 
not need to beat us—this time. We, on 
the contrary, lose by anything short of 
total“victory. Our ‘assurance of victory’ 
has been based far too much on ability to 
strangle Germany’s economic life out of 
her. If she can expand to the East while 
holding us in the West, all our calcula- 
tions have gone astray. It is therefore 
essential for the Allies to prepare them- 
selves for an offensive at that crucial mo- 
ment which will arrive after Germany has 
lost her start in armaments and prepared- 
ness and before she has fully organized 
her area of expansion in the East. It is 
to Hitler’s interest to see that that of- 
fensive is never made.” 
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MR. HULL—MR. WELLES 
White House fact-finders 


Word that comes to this Government 
is that the change now confronting the 
Allies in their effort to defeat Germany 
gradually is becoming clear to the people 
of both Britain and France. The restive- 
ness in France that led to the overthrow 
of the Daladier Government and the grow- 
ing demand in England for a more aggres- 
sive war policy are credited to this under- 
standing. 

There is a realization that to sit still 





“THEIRS NOT TO REASO 


WHY" 


while German airplanes and submarines 
attack shipping can become a very costly 
and dangerous procedure as the months 
go by, particularly if, in the meantime, 
Germany is not being strangled into help- 
lessness. 


What the Allies Overlooked 

This realization is expected by officials 
here to lead to a more intense effort on the 
part of the Allies to discover ways and 
means of matching Germany in the air 
and of getting at her new supply lines. 
The point that military officials here think 
was overlooked by the Allies in their pres- 
ent war strategy is that, in this war, 
Germany is not hemmed in by enemies 
as she was in the last war and that her 
present borders are open to goods from all 
sides, except for one stretch of 120 miles 
that represents the fortified French border, 

But, if the British and French now are 
faced with the problem of attacking Ger- 
many, from what point can that attack 
be made? 

This Government’s military experts give 
a variety of answers to that question. 
They doubt that either side will make an 
attack on the main fortified line of the 
other. 

They think most would be gained by 
the Allies from air attacks on German in- 
dustrial centers, but doubt those attacks 
will be made until the British and French 
are assured of equality with Germany in 
the air. They hint it might be wise for the 
Allies to force Italy off the fence, into one 
camp or the other, so that the way would 
be opened for a broad campaign in the 
Near East aimed at German supply lines. 
They do not yet cross off the chance that 
the British may insist upon cutting the 
German lines of supply to the Swedish ore 
fields. 


War's Big Mystery 

The big and continuing mystery of this 
war, however, continues to be the cautious 
and halting manner in which the British 
and French are approaching the American 
market. 

If an active war must be fought, the 
productive resources of the United States 
can be a determining factor in its outcome. 
American airplanes could turn the scales in 
the Allies’ favor. Yet six months have gone 
by without action in placing orders, and 
months will need to pass before 
orders are filled, once they are entered. 
It is this motion that causes in- 
formed officials here, after making their 
survey of the war situation, to wonder if 
the British and French are making the 
full use of their resources that will be re- 
quired to bring about the defeat of Ger- 
many. 
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Opponents claim ‘subversive 
activities’ is too broad a 
term and includes innocent 


One of the President’s emergency orders 
jssued when war began abroad in Septem- 
ber has now split Washington wide open 
in a controversy over the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and its director, J. Edgar 
Hoover—a G-man of many secrets. 

On September 8, 1939, the President, by 
executive order, allowed the FBI to add 
150 employes to its staff and to exceed its 
appropriation for the year by $1,740,000. 
Under this authority G-man Hoover im- 
mediately revived the FBI’s General In- 
telligence Division, the so-called “anti- 
red” unit which was the center of con- 
troversy in 1919. Under the heading of 
“general intelligence,” the FBI is now 
compiling a cross-index of persons engaged 
in “subversive activities.” 

Mr. Hoover has told a House commit- 
tee that this index, arranged geographi- 
cally and alphabetically, is available “in 
the event of any greater emergency.” 


Combating Saboteurs 

Also under presidential instructions to 
safeguard American neutrality, the FBI is 
cooperating with the Army and Navy in 
investigating employes of factories that 
are working on defense orders and in help- 
ing to track down spies and saboteurs. 
At one point, Mr. Hoover invited the 
public to cooperate with the FBI by 
reporting any persons suspected of sub- 
versive activities. The cooperation has 
been so great that the bureau now receives 
almost 200 complaints daily and expects 
to receive 78,000 such reports by the end 
of the year. The bureau, whose job it is to 
check these complaints, finds itself 
swamped with work. 

This FBI activity is heartily endorsed 
by the Army and Navy. They have no 
investigating bodies of their own, free to 
hunt spies and saboteurs. 

Other groups, however, are not so con- 
tent with the FBI’s investigations of sub- 
versive activities. There is argument over 
what activities are “subversive” and over 
what methods may lawfully be used to 
curb them. 

For instance, Senator Norris—veteran 









Nebraska liberal—has charged that the 
FBI used highhanded methods in arresting 
persons in Detroit on charges of recruiting 
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Behind the Fight on FBI 


Its Watching of Foreign Agents Arouses Repercussions 


for the Spanish Loyalists. The Senator 
charged that the arrests were made at 
4 am., that the prisoners were denied 
counsel, were chained together and rough- 
ly handled. 

Attorney General Jackson, who is Mr. 
Hoover’s boss, has defended his action in 
Detroit, but dismissed the indictments. 
Those arrests were, in fact, first ordered by 
Frank Murphy, Mr. Jackson’s predecessor 
in the Attorney Generalship. Mr. Jackson 
replied to Senator Norris stating that he 
could find no misconduct by the FBI or 
the United States Attorney’s office. Mr. 
Hoover made no statement on the events 
in Detroit. He turned his prisoners over to 





—Wide World 
ATTORNEY GENERAL JACKSON 
From now on no wire tapping 


the U.S. marshal, a routine procedure. Mr. 
Jackson has, however, ordered an investi- 
gation of the arrests by Henry Schwein- 
haut of the Department’s Civil Liberties 
unit, to see if “excessive zeal” has been 
used by any officers of the Department. 

In Congress, there has been criticism of 
the FBI on the ground that it engages in 
wire-tapping. After Mr. Hoover explained 
that this device is used only in rare in- 
stances involving kidnaping and white 
slave traffic, Attorney General Jackson is- 
sued an order forbidding the practice in all 
cases. Wire-tapping is to be investigated by 


- 


the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee but this inquiry—for which Senate 
voted $15,000 last week—may concentrate 
chiefly on the use of wire-tapping by pri- 
vate detective agencies in state political 
fights. 

One feature of the mare’s nest in which 
the FBI and Mr. Hoover find themselves is 
that their cross-index of dangerous persons 
contains the names of suspected com- 
munists, while other groups question 
whether it is subversive or illegal for a 
person to be a communist. 

Other attacks on the FBI stem from the 
continuous publicity which has been given 
to both Mr. Hoover and his bureau. Sever- 
al newspapers—some not without person- 
al grudges of their own against Mr. Hoover 
—have dubbed him a “night-club cop” 
and criticized the publicity that surrounds 
his activities. 


Dethroning the Gangsters 

Friends of Mr. Hoover point out, how- 
ever, that before he attracted so much pub- 
licity to the FBI the national spotlight was 
held by gangsters and other criminals, who 
were painted in words and on the screen as 
heroes. Now the policy of the Department 
of Justice is to represent G-men as valiant 
public servants and show to growing 
youngsters that crime does not pay. 

The chief reason why J. Edgar Hoover 
and the bureau he heads are the center of 
bitter controversy lies in the unusual pow- 
er he wields. Fear is expressed that the 
U.S. might develop a Gestapo or OGPU. 
At present the FBI has 1,000 agents, who 
can make investigations and arrests, and 
another 1,050, chiefly in Washington, who 
perform clerical and other duties. Appro- 
priations for the FBI have more than 
tripled. They were $2,800,000 in 1933 and 
$9,100,000 is being requested for the next 
fiscal year. 

The FBI maintains close contacts with 
local police bodies. 

J. Edgar Hoover, in whom the entire con- 
troversy is personalized, has held his pres- 
ent post for 16 years and first entered the 
Department of Justice in 1919. It is being 
pointed out in Washington that he has al- 
ways followed orders from above and if 
any of his actions are open to question it is 
not he but his superiors who should be 
challenged. An Attorney General has the 
power to remove or support whoever hap- 
pens to head the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 
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The High Cost 
Of Political 


Campaigns 


Modern democracy has_ turned 
America’s major parties into million- 
dollar corporations. Together, the 
Democratic and Republican national 
committees financed a $14,000,000 
campaign program in the last presi- 
dential contest. Even this tremendous 
outlay is only a fraction of the vast 
total spent to oil the wheels of na- 
tional, state and local electoral ma- 
chinery. 

The Pictogram shows that national 
party organizations can produce a 
substantial fighting fund even in rela- 
tively poor business years. The spirited 
campaign of 1920, at the start of the 
post-war slump, brought out more 
than $8,000,000 from major party 
headquarters. The 1932 campaign, 
mired deeply in the Depression, cost 
the two national committees more 
than $5,000,000. 

Irrespective of ups and downs re- 
flecting the changing tempo of politi- 
cal rivalry, the long-term trend of 
campaign costs has steadily risen as 
elections have become more demo- 
cratic and methods of influencing opin- 
ion have become more elaborate. 
Abraham Lincoln’s 1860 campaign 
cost but $100,000. 

Republican expenditures have been 
more lavish in recent years than those 
of their Democratic rivals. Only once 
in the last two decades, in 1932, have 
Democrats come within a million dol- 
lars of equaling the spending of their 
opponents. In 1920 and 1936, as the 
Pictogram shows, the surplus of Re- 
publican over Democratic expendi- 
tures was better than $3,000,000. 

The examples illustrated by the Pic- 
togram also show that the biggest 
spender does not always win the elec- 
tion. Larger Republican outlays in 
1932 and 1936 brought no corresponding advantage in 
the electoral returns. In three of the last six presidential 
battles, the losers spent more than the winners. 

Funds spent by the national party organizations are 
only signposts toward the total costs of a campaign. 
These expenditures must be reported to Congress by law. 
Unreported are the outlays by state and local party 
organizations. Likewise unaccounted for are other forms 
of campaign spending within the borders of a single state. 

A Senate committee which investigated campaign ex- 
penditures in the 1936 election estimated that spending 
by state organizations combined with national commit- 
tee figures, totaled $14,000,000 for Republicans and $9,- 
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000,000 for Democrats. A complete accounting of all 
types of campaign funds, the same committee estimated, 
probably would have revealed that close to $50,000,000 
was spent in behalf of all the candidates of the two major 
parties throughout the country. Some House members 
now are suggesting a $3,000,000 maximum for each party 
as part of the Hatch Act. 

Federal and state statutes place limits on the amounts 
which individual candidates may legally spend in a 
campaign. These limits do not apply to candidates for 
the presidency. In any case, they are difficult to enforce 
because expenditures cannot always be allocated ac- 
curately among several candidates on the same ticket. 
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Federal law prohibits campaign contributions by na- 
tional banks and corporations. Parties and candidates 
must report contributions used to influence elections in 
two or more states or to back contestants for congression- 
al office. But sums donated by corporation heads as indi- 
viduals are considered legal and gifts made separately to 
various state organizations do not need to be reported. 
In no case may contributors deduct political contribu- 
tions for federal incoine tax purposes. 

The Bankhead amendment to the Hatch Act, as it 
passed the Senate recently, prohibits individual cam- 
paign contributions of more than $5,000. If such a law 
had operated in 1936, gifts totaling $1,366,000 and $654, 
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Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


000, made directly to the Republican and Democratic 
national committees respectively, would have been illegal. 
The contributors, 282 Republicans and 79 Democrats, 
formed but a small proportion of total contributors,— 
84,770 Republicans and 54,818 Democrats. 

Its effect on campaign contributions within single 
States would have been more drastic. State and local 
party committees received the lion’s share of the largest 
individual gifts in 1936. The largest Democratic personal 
donation, $104,500, was split almost equally between the 
national and state organizations. Of a $620,000 contri- 
bution to Republican candidates, only $67,000 went to 
the national committee. 
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NEUTRALITY’S HEADACHES 


Official Nerves Rasped Over How Far 


Bitter debate in administration 
over sale of fighting planes. 
Rebuke for Minister Cromwell 


Neutrality, after barely six months of a 
slow war, is getting on the nerves of the 
highest officials in this Government and 
on the nerves of warring nations as well. 
A British Cabinet member has just dressed 
down the United States. President Roose- 
velt describes as bunk the ideas of one of 
his Cabinet members. Secretary of State 
Hull has rebuked the United States Min- 
ister to Canada. Some Congressmen are in 
an increasingly bad humor about Ameri- 
can policy. 

Arguments are over questions like these: 
should the United States take a more 
cooperative attitude toward Britain and 
France? Is it wise for this coun}ry to sell 
its very latest model fighting planes to the 
Allies before the American Army and 
Navy are fully equipped? Should the United 
States line up definitely on the Allied side? 
Are the American people justified in tak- 
ing a critical attitude toward nations that 
are at war? 


Officials Near Blows 


Feelings are found to be running deep 
on the inside here in argument over these 
questions. In one instance, the head of a 
government agency who favors more co- 
operation with Great Britain and a prom- 
inent Senator who doesn’t came near to 
taking off their coats during a dinner-party 
argument. In another instance, Oliver 
Stanley, British War Secretary, felt called 
upon to direct some remarks to Americans 
and some other neutrals, who, he said, call 
this war, “in language culled from the ring- 
side, a phoney war.” Mr. Stanley reminded 
the United States that this is a phrase 
“used by people who, after a good dinner, 
sit down and urge two fighters to tear each 
other to pieces.” 

But nearer home the language is equally 
blunt. A hot argument has been under way 
among the highest officials of this Govern- 
ment concerning the policy of selling Amer- 
ican airplanes to the Allies. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Treasury Secretary, has favored sell- 
ing the very latest fighting planes. Harry 
Woodring, War Secretary, has opposed al- 
tering the long-standing rule of the fighting 
services against release of new planes for 
export until those planes are in production 
for the U.S. Army and Navy. On the side- 
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—Wide World 
OLIVER STANLEY 
Britain’s war minister 


lines, pressing for a decision, is an Allied 
purchasing mission—here after six months 
of war—with a cool billion dollars in cash 
to spend if the decision is to let them have 
planes that will match the latest Germany 
has. 

In Congress, on this same issue, argu- 





—Wide World — 
THE P-40 PURSUIT PLANE 
The Allies are negotiating 









U.S. Should Aid Allies 


ments are rather violent and opinions deep. 
President Roosevelt, who is going to de- 
cide the issue, entered the argument on 
March 19. To newspapermen, Mr. Roose- 
velt made the following points: 

As Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, the President has definite re- 
sponsibilities. In exercising those responsi- 
bilities, the President came to the conclu- 
sion that one of the essentials of modern 
national defense is productive capacity of 
airplanes. This is more important than the 
question of planes actually in full commis- 
sion. The orders that the American Army 
and Navy can give call for very slight in- 
crease in our plant capacity. 

But, with war, other nations, neutrals 
and belligerents, came here seeking planes. 
This Government helped iron out difficul- 
ties in placing orders. As a result, American 
productive capacity for airplane engines— 
the bottleneck—has been multiplied three 
times—an amazing record. How could that 
capacity have been built up unless we could 
have sold planes? The answer is that it 
could not have been built. The problem is 
to sell planes that others will buy. 

Still making the points that the Presi- 
dent made: 

There is all this bunk about secrets. The 
P-40 plane that the Allies want to order 
was about perfect in November, 1938. 
There is no secret about the P-40. What 
are the secrets? There are three or four 
devices we think other nations do not have, 
and they are absolutely secret. They will 
not be given to anybody and will be kept 
secret as long as possible. What they are 
is nobody’s business. But an airplane is not 
a device. 


Morgenthau View Upheld 

This ended the President’s observations. 
It was obvious that Mr. Roosevelt sided 
with Mr. Morgenthau rather than with Mr. 
Woodring. The Secretary of War notified 
Congress that testimony he had planned to 
give would not be given. Viewpoints were 
being adjusted to bring continuity in ad- 
ministration policy. The prospect was that 
the Allies would be able to buy the air- 
planes that they want and need to meet 
the latest that the Germans have in air 
fighters. 

But this did not stop the arguments in 
Congress, or, privately, within the Adminis- 
tration itself. 

The character of that argument is most 
clearly revealed by the speech of James H. 
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R. Cromwell, United States Minister to Can- 
ada, and the resulting repercussions. As a 
result of that speech, Mr. Cromwell drew 
from the State Department the following 
rebuke: 

“Secretary Hull found that the address 
contravened standing instructions to Amer- 
ican diplomatic officers as public discussion 
of controversial policies of other govern- 
ments, particularly with governments en- 
gaged in war, without the prior knowledge 
and permission of this Government, is not 
in accord with such instructions. Such pub- 
lic statements of our diplomatic represen- 
tatives are likely to disturb the relations 
between this and other governments.” 

In simple language, Mr. Cromwell was 
told by Mr. Hull to watch his step if he 
wented to keep his job. 

But, in Congress, the kickback was more 
violent. 

Representative Sweeney (Dem.), of 
Ohio, introduced a resolution asking for a 
House investigation of the minister to 
Canada and expressed the opinion that 
he ought to be exiled. Representative 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SWEENEY 
A rebuke for a diplomat 


Tinkham (Rep.), of Massachusetts, took 
the occasion given by the Cromwell speech 
to demand the minister’s impeachment 
and to let loose a blast against Lord Lo- 
thian,* the British ambassador to the 
United States. Mr. Tinkham directed a 
letter to the Secretary of State to express 
lis views. He thought the British ambassa- 
dor had violated diplomatic ethics by a 
speech in which he outlined British war 
aims. 

But what were the remarks of Mr. 
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Cromwell that added fuel to the fire of de- 
bate over American neutrality policy? 
The American minister, among other 
things, said the following: 

“As minister I am pledged to a policy of 
neutrality. As you know, this policy has 
the active support of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. But that 
is no good reason why we should not face 
the facts and weigh the issues which con- 
front us. 


Ready for the Ax 


“To me a diplomat is still a citizen. The 
duty of every citizen is to uphold and 
defend the institutions and the social and 
economic order upon which the Govern- 
ment of his nation is founded. Let me as- 
sure you that upon this interpretation of 
my duties as a diplomat I am content to 
risk my official head. If I be wrong, let 
the executioner be summoned and wield 
his ax. Head-chopping is just an old 
family custom with the Cromwells, any- 
re 

“How easy it is for unthinking people to 
proclaim that what happens in Europe is 
no concern of theirs and to pretend the 
dangers that threaten their future safety 
do not exist. 

“How easy it is to shut one’s eyes and 
thus seek to avoid the horrid sight of the 
bloody and seething world revolution 
which threatens to overwhelm us. 

“How easy to say that this war is a 
war of greed—a war fought merely for 
trade, for territory and for power, that 
the neutral democracies have no interest 
in its outcome, that there are no issues at 
stake which can affect them. 

“Yes, certainly, that is the comfortable 
and easy road to take. But is this attitude 
sound? In my opinion the facts will prove 
that it is not sound, that it is merely at- 
tempting to make virtue of expediency. ... 


The Post-War Outlook 


“Tn short, I come to the conclusion from 
the lesson of history that, if the Allies win 
the war, they will conduct themselves in 
the future very much as they have in the 
past. So there is, in this eventuality, 
no threat to the well-being, to the peace 
or t> the social and economic order of 
the neutral democracies, be they large or 
small. 

“And now let us consider the outlook 
should the autecracies win the war. What 
is happening where lebensraum is being ex- 
tended—what is happening today in Aus- 
tria, in Czecho-Slovakia and in Poland? 
What kind of rule is this master race, this 
conquering race, applying to the van- 
quished? Did the Austrians, the Czecho- 
Slovaks or the Poles have a voice in the 
determination of their present form of 


government? To what extent do they en- 
joy a free development of their social and 
economic aspirations? ,... 

“Really, I am at a loss to understand 
how any intelligent citizen of any of the 
world’s neutral democracies can state with 
conviction that he has no interest in the 
outcome of this war, or that there are no 
issues at stake which can affect him. 

“To me it is only too apparent that the 
life, the liberty, the livelihood and the very 
safety of this same neutral citizen may be 
dependent upon the outcome of the present 
war. Whether he recognizes the fact or not, 
his future, and the future of his children’s 
children are, in all probability, now at 
stake. 

“Do not let yourselves be deceived by 
the frequently proffered description of the 
democratic-capitalistic system as one which 
is old and outworn, ready for the scrap- 
heap, and to be superseded by some auto- 
cratic ideology. For it is the latter which 
has misruled and misgoverned the world 
from time immemorial.” 

These comments served as a red flag to 





—Harris & Ewing 
MINISTER JAMES H. R. CROMWELL 
His criticism criticized 


the isolationist members of Congress. Es- 
sentially, however, they are accepted as 
representing the viewpoint of a very in- 
fluential and a very numerous group with- 

the Government. The division is be- 
tween those who believe that the United 
States really has no vital stake in the out- 
come of the present war and those who be- 
lieve that the stake justifies this country in 
giving every aid to the Allies short of ac- 
tual man power. This argument promises 
to intensify. 
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Subsidies: the Farmers’ 


Horn of Plenty 


Budget Economy Melts as Senate Faces Demand, 
Decides to Increase Estimates of the President 


The argument of ‘parity’; 
agriculture’s compensation 
for industry's tariff boon 


Once again an economy idea in Congress 
is evaporating under the influence of sub- 
sidy demands from farmers. This time the 
Senate decided to go the President $280,- 
000,000 better in taking care of agriculture. 

But even the near-billion-dollar total of 
this particular appropriation was lower 
than many Senators wanted. Senator Josh 
Lee, (Dem.), of Oklahoma, thought there 
should be $395,000,000 more and Senator 
Theodore Bilbo, (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
agreed that “justice” for the farmer re- 
quired that larger amount. 

Even now the list of things that the 
Government does for the farmer is im- 
pressive. What follows is the list of sub- 
sidies and services provided for in this 1940 
fiscal year. The payments and services in- 
volving cash outgo are: 

For the regular activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.................. $115,000,000 

For the payments to individual corn, 
wheat, cotton and tobacco farmers who 
agree to conserve their soil by taking land 
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SENATOR LEE 

He wanted $395,000,000 more 
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out of cultivation and planting it to grass 
and trees and legume............. $500,000,000. 

For payments to individual farmers who 
conserve soil and whose income is not as 
high as government policy holds it should 
Tee ET $225,000,000. 


Removing the Surpluses 
For removing surplus commodities from 
the market, including butter, fruits and 
vegetables, etc., to be distributed to per- 
ee eee $112,000,000 
For making good on losses realized in 
loans designed to stabilize the price of cot- 
ton, corn and wheat................ $100,000,000. 
For paying a subsidy on cotton and 
wheat so that these commodities can be 
exported in competition with other export- 
Te TT, $78,000,000. 
For payments to sugar growers who co- 
operate in a control program in that in- 
MOTNEY scrnchsitasentantintesiiiasaiitesrsaniacts $50,000,000. 
For subsidizing the rate of interest that 
farmers pay on their mortgage loans so 


that they can borrow for 31/3 per cent........ 
siiddlinuttincunbsiacabhiaavvbintinierasaswaiinubanldsal $40,000,000. 
For payments to destitute farmers en- 
titled to rural relief.................. $26,000,000. 
For combating soil erosion....$20,000,000. 
For buying up submarginal land in 
Fe ee ee a $7,000,000. 
For supporting a system of crop insur- 
RN IE I rc incccccitticcticemociacel $6,000,000. 


Here is a total of $1,279,000,000 that is 
being paid out in the current year to pro- 
vide subsidies and services for the nation’s 
farmers. These are the over-all figures and 
the over-all activities. They spell a much 
broader range of activity when broken 
down further. 


And Other Federal Loans 


But that is not all the Government does. 
In addition there are government loans 
that have an element of subsidy in them 
and that are available to farmers on fav- 
orable terms. Loans are being made: 

For helping destitute farmers obtain 
equipment and seed and livestock with 
which to carry on their farming operations 
‘aiabilhideiioninites sini hailianaiapiaiiiianstiaabiiaiaia $97,000,000. 

For purchase of farms that then are re- 
sold to farm tenants who want to become 
farm owners by agreement to pay the Gov- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BILBO 
Asks “‘justice’’ for farmers 


ernment 3 per cent interest on the loan 
over a period of 40 years............ $39,000,000. 

For emergency loans to farmers who 
need seed and feed and are unable to ob- 
tain them because of drought or other 
COD x sistiniveconsresiibpaaabiatveninincaiiia $37,000,000. 

This makes another $173,000,000, at 
least part of which is in the class of sub- 
sidy rather than of loan, because of doubt- 
ful repayment. Over-all, there is about 
$1,500,000,000 annually that flows through 
the Government to the farming popula- 
tion. 


The Argument For Subsidy 


Henry A. Wallace and other officials of 
the Department of Agriculture defend 
these subsidies on the ground that agricul- 
ture is placed at a permanent disadvantage 
by the American tariff that provides ef- 
fective protection—and an indirect sub- 
sidy—for much of American industry. The 
farmers are pictured as getting no more 
than “equality” through existing subsidies. 

The size of the votes in Congress when 
bills appropriating money for farm sub- 
sidies are under consideration suggest that 
the viewpoint of the Department of Ag- 
riculture prevails in the Senate and the 
House. Nearly 6,000,000 farmers share in 
those subsidies. 

Still to be determined, however, is the 
question whether these subsidies can be 
maintained indefinitely unless there is some 
permanent method of raising the funds. 
Mr. Wallace is urging at this time that 
such a method be devised through special 
taxes that are geared to the price of major 
farm products. 
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The National Week 





WHY ARE MILLIONS JOBLESS? 


70 House Members Drop Partisanship to Study Unemployment 


Intensive hunt for cause 
and cure of the nation’s 
biggest economic problem 


Some 70 members of the House of 
Representatives are devoting two evenings 
this week to studying factors bearing upon 
what economists consider the greatest sin- 
gle problem facing the nation—unem- 
ployment. 

A remarkable feature of this study is 
that these Representatives have volun- 
teered for this work. It is not a task laid 
upon them by the House leadership, or by 
party leaders. 

To find time to undertake this re- 
search, these men have put aside official 
committee work and the pressing routine 
of their offices, social and recreational en- 
gagements. 





Remarkable feature No. 2 is that even 
politics has been laid aside—and many 
face contests this year for seats in the 
next Congress. Represented in the group 
are Democrats, Republicans, Progressives 
and Farmer-Laborites. 

These Representatives are not interest- 
ed in learning the exact or approximate 
number of persons unemployed. No one 
knows that, exactly. (U.S. N., March 22. 
What they know is that unemployment at 
least is extensive. 

What they seek to learn, if possible, is 
why unemployment continues on a large 
scale and what, if anything, may be done 
to remedy the situation. 

If they find an answer, or a series of 
answers, to the questions they have been 
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asking themselves, they propose to tell the 
House, and the country, about it. If time 
permits, before the session closes, they 
may ask legislation. Or, if the opposite 
course be suggested by their conclusions, 
they may ask that some legislative pro- 
posal be killed. And, if they can evolve a 
set of principles they consider worth-while, 
they may go before the resolutions com- 
mittees of the national conventions and 
ask inclusion of these principles in the 
party platforms. 

Some of the members of the House be- 
gan looking around a few months ago. 
They had realized that efforts at “pump- 
priming” had been made, with varying 
results; that relief for the indigent unem- 
ployed had been provided. They regarded 
these things as palliatives; not cures. They 
had heard debates and discussions. But 
somehow, none of the messages appeared 





: — 
REPRESENTATIVES MUNDT, VOORHIS and MURDOCK 
Leaders of nonpartisan unemployment study 


to give a picture of a complete situation. 

Eventually, a group of 24 decided to 
exchange ideas of how best to approach 
the entire problem. They met at night. In 
three weeks, the group of 24 had expanded 
to 70, and it is growing steadily. 

Organizing, the Unemployment Con- 
ference of House Members elected Rep- 
resentative Voorhis (Dem.) , of California, 
chairman; Representative Mundt (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, vice chairman; and Rep- 
resentative Murdock (Dem.), of Arizona, 
secretary. 

Realizing that the cause of unemploy- 
ment does not lie in any single factor, the 
conference decided to divide into sub- 
committees, each charged with study of a 
specific subject. 





Thus, there are these 12 subcommittees: 
agricultural income, farm tenancy, foreign 
trade, monetary and financial system, 
monopoly, natural resources, public works, 
social security and old-age pensions, taxa- 
tion, technological change, trade barriers, 
and youth. Each subcommittee consists of 
from three to eight members. Each chose 
its own chairman. Nine chairmen are Dem- 
ocrats; three are Republicans. 

Representative Buckler, of Minnesota, 
the lone Farmer-Labor Party member of 
the House, is serving on the social security 
subcommittee, of which a Republican, 
Representative Keefe, of Wisconsin, is 
chairman and of which three Democrats 
also are members. The Progressive Party 
boasts Representative Hull, of Wisconsin, 
as member of the taxation subcommittee. 

Some of these subcommittees began 
their studies last week. All will be in action 
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this week. They are meeting in the eve- 
nings; when possible, they confer in the 
mornings or afternoons if they can take 
the needed time from officially-imposed 
duties. 

Representing not only different political 
parties, but a range of economic views 
from extreme liberalism to extreme con- 
servatism, these volunteers in search of 
truth expect no miracles. They do expect 
to learn something. 

And they want no lectures by experts. 
They consult experts for factual informa- 
tion, not for theories. Nor do they blame 
the regular committees of the House for 
not having found out that which they seek. 
They confess their own ignorance and seek 
knowledge. 
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Mounting Troubles for Congress 


Controversial Measures Pile Up on 


Hatch bill, farm subsidies 
and relief press for action. 
Senate takes up trade pacts. 


Whichever way it turns, Congress faces 
controversy. 

Before the Senate is the House-approved 
resolution to extend for three years Presi- 
dential authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

The House has a headache over the trou- 
blesome subjects on its doorstep. These in- 
clude the Hatch-Dempsey “clean politics” 
bill; Senate-boosted farm subsidies, with 
which questions of urban relief are inter- 
twined; labor legislation (see pages 30 and 
35) ; demand for a vote on the Logan-Wal- 
ter administrative procedure bill; reap- 
portionment of membership; pensions, and 
revival of the bill to expand the lending 
capacity of the United States Housing 
Authority. 


Warning on SEC Tactics 
Representative Cox (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
added to House worries last Thursday 
when he warned that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission “is rapidly falling 
to the low level of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board” and that, unless it changes 
its tactics, “it is headed for the same kind 
of washing that awaits the board.” (See 





—Underwood & Undereced 
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page 36.) Representative Cox is a highly 
influential member of the House Rules 
Committee, to which all resolutions for in- 
vestigations are referred. 

In both branches, warm battles are ex- 
pected when the conference committee re- 
ports the omnibus transportation bill which 
it is rewriting, if rumors prove correct that 
the conferees have agreed to retain a pro- 
vision placing water rates under control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Administration leaders claim sufficient 
votes to assure Senate passage without 
amendment of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment resolution, but admit the margin is 
close. Opponents believe they have the 
votes to carry an amendment to require 
Senate approval of such pacts. 

The Senate last week sent to the House, 
by a 58 to 28 vote, the Hatch Bill to ex- 
tend to state employees paid wholly or in 
part by federal funds the prohibitions 
against political activity which cover fed- 
eral employees. (U.S.N., March 22.) House 
fate of the measure is uncertain. 

Sponsored in the House by Representa- 

tive Dempsey (Dem.), of New Mexico, 
this bill is before a Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee headed by Representative Walter 
(Dem.), of Pennsylvania. Predominantly, 
the House committee does not like this 
bill; it did not like the original measure a 
year ago. But it might be forced out of 
the Judiciary Committee. If so, the Rules 
Committee, of which Representative 
Dempsey is a member, probably would give 
it preferential status for consideration. 


Clashes on Farm Funds 


The only real controversies which de- 
veloped in Senate debate on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Bill 
last week were over questions of whether 
increases written in by the Appropriations 
Committee were sufficient to care properly 
for needs of the farmers. (See page 14.) 

As reported to the Senate by its com- 
mittee, the bill carried 68 increases aggre- 
gating $209,000,000 over its House form. 
Largest item was $212,000,000 for “parity” 
payments and $85,000,000 for surplus re- 
moval. Several additional but relatively 
minor increases were made as the bill pro- 
-gressed to passage. 

But the Senate rejected, 27 to 56, an 
amendment to increase the “parity” pro- 
vision to $607,000,000 on the ground this 
sum would be excessive. 

Also, the Senate sustained a tempo- 


Doorstep of the House 


rary presiding officer, Senator Hill (Dem.) , 
of Alabama, in ruling out of order an 
amendment by Senator La Follette (Pro.) , 
of Wisconsin, to increase to $113,000,000, 
the amount directly appropriated for the 
present fiscal year, the $85,000,000 recom- 
mended by its committee for surplus re- 
moval. His head ruling his heart, because 
his sympathies are with generous ap- 
propriations for this purpose, Senator Hill 
sustained a point of order raised ‘by Sen- 
ator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia, in charge 
of the bill, that the La Follette amend- 
ment violated rules of the Senate. The 
Wisconsin Senator appealed from this 
ruling, but the Senate sustained Senator 
Hill, 59 to 18. 


Unanimity on Surplus Removal 

Showing the strength of the farm bloc 
in the Senate, that body voted the un- 
budgeted $212,000,000 for “parity” pay- 
ments into the bill, 63 to 19. Later, in one 
of the most remarkable roll-call votes ever 
recorded in that body, the Senate ap- 
proved the $85,000,000 for surplus removal, 
79 to 0. 

In both branches of Congress, negotia- 
tions were promoted for an alliance be- 
tween the farm bloc and urban members 
seeking to retain for agriculture the in- 
creases voted by the Senate, and to in- 
crease the tentative $1,000,000,000 for the 
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A warning for the SEC 
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—Wide World 
SENATOR CHANDLER 
Where's the money coming from? 


Works Projects Administration suggested 
by the President in his budget message. In 
the House, Representative Cochran 
(Dem.) , of Missouri, led with a speech urg- 
ing a considerably larger WPA appropria- 
tion for relief. 

Relief issues are involved in the Labor- 
Social Security Appropriation Bill which 
was reported to the House last week. This 
measure contained $230,000,000 for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and $85,000,- 
000 for the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Both were the budget estimates and 
both were under current appropriations by 
$65,000,000 for CCC and $15,000,000 for 
NYA. But the committee inserted lan- 
guage in the CCC item that would reduce 
the number of camps from 1,500 to 1,282, 
instead of to 1,227 as the budget had es- 
timated. 


Changes Affecting NYA 


A complete legislative basis for NYA 
was written into the bill by the committee, 
as formerly it was part of WPA. The 
principal change from existing regulations 
proposed in this language was a provision 
that wage payments in different sections of 
the country must not exceed differences in 
costs of living. If enacted, this provision 
would change allocations of money by 
NYA, now made wholly on the basis of 
youth population. 

This same bill carries largely increased 
appropriations for payments to States un- 
der the Social Security Act because of lib- 
eralizing features of that law which were 
Voted last year. 

While the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture conducted hearings on a bill to revise 
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the farm mortgage system, which was de- 
nounced roundly by A. S. Goss, recently 
resigned Land Bank Commissioner, the 
House passed, with little debate, a bill to 
extend for five years reduced interest rates 
on Land Bank mortgages and Commission- 
er’s loans with a uniform interest rate of 
34% per cent. This would require an ap- 
propriation of around $40,000,000 a year to 
support bonds. 

Efforts to revive the USHA bill, which 
the House refused to consider last summer, 
began last week, apparently meeting little 
success against opposition which considers 
the request for $800,000,000 excessive, but 
they continue. 

By a vote of 14 to 4, the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee reported a 
bill by Senator Townsend (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, to stop Treasury purchases of foreign 
silver, despite Secretary Morgenthau’s plea 
that the bill was untimely. 





The Tax Specter 
In Spending Path 





“Where’s the money to come from?” 
was the undertone in the Senate debate 
last week on increases in appropriations. 
None suggested an immediate increase in 
taxes. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, a 
member of the Senate Finance Committee, 
apparently summed up majority sentiment 
when he said: “Of course, we shall have to 
levy more taxes at some time or other... 
we shall have to raise them next year.” 

Warning against efforts to increase ap- 
propriations heavily, Senator Chandler 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, pointedly inquired 
as to the money that would be needed: 
“Where are we going to get it?” He sug- 
gested the possibility of minting the gold 
bullion buried at Fort Knox. 

Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, declared: 
“We must finally impose a tax bill to bal- 
ance the budget; however, we should first 
reduce expenses.” 

A broadened income-tax base, issuance 
of money under presidential powers, use 
of the $1,800,000,000 stabilization fund; 
abolition of the tax-exempt feature from 
bonds, were suggested by Senator Lee 
(Dem.) , of Oklahoma. 


* 


The Pay-Roll Tax: 
A Chance to Reduce 








A ray of hope for a slightly reduced 
burden upon employers subject to the 3 per 








—Wide World 
SENATOR CONNALLY 
Tax raise coming next year? 


cent tax for unemployment compensation 
under the Social Security Act may be 
seen in a recommendation of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Reporting the Labor-Social Security Ap- 
propriation Bill to the House last week, the 
committee pointed out that there is an 
accumulation of approximately $120,000,- 
000 in the fund created by Uncle Sam from 
which States are granted money to pay 
for their administration of unemployment 
compensation. The Federal Government 
retains 10 per cent of the tax for this pur- 
pose, giving the States 90 per cent to be 
distributed. 

Collections are so large under this tax 
that the proportion retained by the Fed- 
eral Government is sufficient to pay States 
some $61,000,000 a year for their adminis- 
trative expenses, and yet to accumulate 
a surplus. 

The committee suggested legislation to 
reduce the Federal Government’s _re- 
tained share to 714 per cent, instead of 10 
per cent. If this were done, the tax could 
be reduced to 2.925 per cent of the pay roll, 
and still yield as much for State payments 
to. the eligible unemployed as now is the 
case. 

Various proposals for equalizing State 
laws on unemployment compensation are 
under study in Congress. 

These suggested amendments are de- 
signed to make state laws uniform as to 
waiting periods and other factors. A pro- 
posal to reduce the tax in States where 
reserves were large was rejected last year. 
Indications now are that the entire subject 
will be set aside until 1941. 
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An ‘Ancient Couple’ 
Marks 35 Wedded Years 


The Roosevelts’ Marriage Anniversary is Marred 
By a Presidential Head Cold and a Touch of Fever 


Executive leaves sickbed 
for conference with press; 
sees only a few visitors. 


Thirty-five years ago, last week, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, 23, and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
20, stood together before a fireplace in a 
Fifth Avenue drawing-room, in a town 
house that belonged to Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s Cousin Susie. 

Young Eleanor wore a dress of heavy, 
stiff satin, with shirred tulle in the neck, 
and long sleeves, her Grandmother Hall’s 
Brussels lace covering her from head to 
foot. In her hand was a bouquet of lilies of 
the valley; around her neck was a dog- 
collar of pearls given by young Franklin’s 
mother; in her traveling bag upstairs was 
a gold watch with her initials in diamonds, 
designed by the man at her side. She felt 
“decked out beyond description.” 


Eclipsed By a President 


Eleanor and Franklin Roosevelt had 
just become Mr. and Mrs. Franklin D. As 
soon as the Reverend Endicott Peabody, 
Franklin’s Groton School headmaster, had 
performed the ceremony, the newlyweds 
turned around to receive congratulations 
from the various members of their families 
and their friends—but they found them- 
selves alone. Loud laughter was coming 
from the library, where “the lion of the 
afternoon,” Uncle-President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had given the bride away, 
was holding court. According to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, “even Franklin didn’t seem to 
mind.” 

The young Roosevelts followed the 
crowd, listened with the rest, looked out 
the windows at the policemen blocking 
Madison Avenue, then gathered the ush- 
ers and bridesmaids, cut the cake, went 
upstairs to dress and left for their honey- 
moon in the usual shower of rice. Their 
honeymoon trip was by train, up the Hud- 
son, all the way to Hyde Park. Mr. Roose- 
velt had to finish out his year at law 
school. 

Last week, on St. Patrick’s Day, for the 
first time in some years, the Franklin D. 
Roosevelts were at home together to keep 
their wedding anniversary. There was no 
celebration to mark the 35th milestone, for, 
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—Wide World 
MAYOR LA GUARDIA 
Lunched with the President 


in the words of the First Lady, “we are 
rather an ancient married couple.” The 
President did plan to see “Gone With the 
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TVA DIRECTOR POPE 
Reported on power progress 





ne 


Wind” in the White House corridor, but, 
his cold still pinching him, “he refused to 
exert himself.” 

In fact, the Chief Executive celebrated 
most of his honeymoon-anniversary week 
sick abed. At the beginning of the week, 
after several days of feeling poorly, Mr. 
Roosevelt was ordered by his physician, 
Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, to cancel 
most of his business engagements and take 
two or three more days of rest in his pri- 
vate White House quarters. Despite his 
grippal feeling and a temperature of 99.4 
degrees, the President kept in close touch 
with the European situation and read 
scores of diplomatic reports. 








Flouting a Fever 


The next day, although the President’s 
temperature was 99.2, Mr. Roosevelt for- 
got the “purely precautionary” rules of his 
doctor, got up from his sickbed and went 
to his office for his first press conference in 
ten days. To reporters he admitted he 
didn’t feel any too well. And the following 
day, his temperature up again two-tenths 
of a degree, the Chief Executive was in- 
structed to stay in bed until he was really 
well. Dr. McIntire said he was “not the 
least bit concerned” about his patient’s 
condition, that the ailment was “just one 
of those colds that hang on.” 

Spending the rest of the week in his 
second-floor study, President Roosevelt 
became more and more annoyed as the 
thermometer went from normal to a degree 
above and back again. He told friends that 
he guessed he had old-fashioned “swamp 
fever.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt, however, was as spry as 
ever. Visiting the dentist, having her hair 
done, worrying about her daughter-in- 
law’s hunting accident (“which upset us 
all considerably”), reproving Senator 
Tobey of New Hampshire in the census 
row and planning the Easter egg-rolling on 
the White House lawn all seemed to keep 
her busy. 


Lunch With La Guardia 


Sandwiched in between the President’s 
pill-takings were a few White House calls. 
Select visitors included Mayor La Guardia 
of New York, who had lunch and kept 
quiet, and TVA Director James P. Pope, 
who told his chief that TVA electricity is 
now being sold to approximately 350,000 
consumers. 

At his press conference, the President as- 
serted sternly and without qualification 
that Ernest K. Lindley’s column on the 
third term had been made out of whole 
cloth. He also characterized as bunk opin- 
ions that selling American airplanes to 
European nations would disclose vital mili- 
tary secrets. 
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WAR'S LESSONS FOR AMERICA 


in Mr. Welles’ Encounter With Peace Offensive 


Warning for U.S. 


Effect of public opinion 
on the French cabinet 
also studied in Capital 


This “bluffkrieg’—as one writer has 
termed Europe’s war—has some valuable 
lessons for American officials. Last week 
they learned two that may save the nation 
much anguish some day. 

Biggest lesson learned is that to mix in 
Europe’s intrigues may result in burned 
fingers. 

Sumner Welles, the President’s fact-find- 
ing envoy who has visited Rome, Berlin, 
London and Paris, is bringing this lesson 
home with him. 


Conference of Dictators 

Last week he held final talks with Pre- 
mier Mussolini and Foreign Minister Ciano 
in Rome. While they chatted, Germany’s 
ambassador came to the Palazzo Venezia 
with an urgent message. The upshot was 
that Mussolini entrained for the Brenner 
Pass, talked with Adolf Hitler in a rail- 
road car for two hours and a half while 
their aides shivered outside in the snow, 
and both leaders returned to their capitals 
without revealing the subject of their talk. 

It was stressed by newspapers on both 
sides of the Alps, of course, that the meet- 
ing had strengthened the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. But the important feature of the 
meeting for the United States was that, as 
the two dictators talked, a peace offensive 
broke with full force over the head of 
Mr. Welles. “A high source in the Vati- 
can” disclosed an alleged German 11-point 
peace plan providing for disarmament, a 
four-power division of Europe, satisfac- 
tion for German and Italian claims and— 
according to one report—a common Euro- 
pean front against Russia. 


Puncturing the Peace Balloon 

The surge of peace reports appeared in 
Washington to be a German attempt to 
maneuver the United States into a peace 
move. Knowing that Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain has said he can make 
no peace until the Hitler system is de- 
stroyed in Germany, the United States 
Government had to puncture the peace 
balloon. This it did through statements 
by Presidential Secretary Stephen Early, 
the President himself and Sumner Welles 
in Rome. All disclaimed knowledge of 
any peace plan. 
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Once more the world watched the axis 


American diplomatic fingers had been 
singed, but not burned. 

The flattening of the peace offensive 
now inspires expectations that Russia will 
be drawn closer to the Rome-Berlin Axis. 
This is thought to be the motive behind a 
visit that Russia’s ambassador to Berlin, 
Alexander Shkhartzev, is paying to the 
Kremlin and behind rumors that Russian 
Foreign Commissar Molotov and Italian 
Foreign Minister Ciano may go to see 
Adolf Hitler. 

Certainly the British are fearful that the 
United States and other neutrals may be 
drawn into an Axis attempt to end the war 
on Axis terms, for Oliver Stanley, the 
British War Secretary, last week chided 
Americans for criticizing Britain’s conduct 
of the war. Prime Minister Chamberlain 
has issued similar rebukes. 

Americans also learned last week how 
public opinion in a nation at war can 
force the hand of its military and political 
chiefs. 

With their people restive for more ac- 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain and French Premier 
Daladier both rose in their parliaments to 
explain the Allies’ part in the surrender 
of Finland. 

In Britain, public opinion was appeased 





by a six-hour raid by more than 40 planes 
on the German air base at Sylt, echoed in 
Parliament by a fighting speech from Mr. 
Chamberlain. The British claimed to have 
hit German fuel dumps and _ several 
hangars, but American correspondents 
who toured Sylt after the raid reported 
little damage to military objectives. The 
British raid was in retaliation for a Ger- 
man raid on Scapa Flow by 14 German 
raiders who claimed to have hit three bat- 
tleships, three airports and a heavy cruiser, 
while London said the Nazis damaged only 
one warship. 

In France, restless public opinion 
brought resignation of the Daladier cabi- 
net and installation of a government under 
former Finance Minister Paul Reynaud, a 
government that rested on a shaky basis 
without full support of Edouard Dala- 
dier’s Radical Socialist Party. 

Neutrals in Scandinavia learned to look 
for orders to Moscow and Berlin as the 
Soviets last week forbade a Scandinavian 
defense pact and reportedly increased ter- 
ritorial demands on Finland. German 
bombers, meanwhile, shook neutral confi- 
dence in the British convoy system when 
they sank or damaged at least four neutral 
ships under British escort. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





x WHO SHALL MAKE THE LAWS? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The House of Representatives has before it an issue 
this very month which goes to the heart of con- 
stitutional government in America. Presently it will be 
before the Senate, too, and if both houses fail in their 
duty then the American people must make the deci- 
sion at the polls as they vote for or against each mem- 
ber of Congress in the Autumn elections. 

The issue is a simple one: Shall the laws of the 
United States be made by an autocratic board of three 
men, punishments and penalties invented and life-and- 
death orders over industry and labor unions issued 
without the specific sanction of law? Or shall the 
Congress write the laws that tell the citizens exactly 
what they may or may not do? 

Time was when the American people could depend 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States—the 
great coordinate third branch of government—to ap- 
ply a check against deviations from fundamental 
power. But today the Supreme Court, whether be- 
cause of intimidation as a result of the 1937 Court 
“packing” campaign or because of the presence on 
the Court of five New Dealers, insists in effect that 
Congress alone must curb excesses of the executive 
agencies—there will be no judicial restraint. 

But is Congress a free agent? What influences are 
being brought to bear upon it? Last week the House 
Labor Committee took up one by one the proposals of 
a special investigating committee which has been 
studying the Labor Board and the Wagner Law opera- 
tions. But all the House Labor Committee did was to 
reaffirm the principle that the Labor Board shall make 
the laws and that Congress must continue to let the 
Board amend the law as it sees fit. 


IS CONGRESS True, the proposal was adopted 
CONTROLLED BY by the Committee that the Board 
PRESSURE GROUPS? Shall have five members instead 

of three but this merely means 
that the members of the present Board who have be- 
come expert in stretching the law to suit their zealous 
fancies will be able to continue to dominate the future 
decisions and orders. 

Why is the House Labor Committee so subservient 
to the wishes of the Labor Board? Evidence has been 
uncovered showing that the Labor Board in violation 
of law maintains a powerful lobby, applying pressure 
at will against members of Congress by arousing local 
labor unions to write telegrams and letters to mem- 
bers of Congress in support of the Board’s views. Why 


do these local labor unions do it, including AF of | 
and CIO units? Because they have cases before the 
Board and are afraid to antagonize a board which ha 
coercive power over them as well as over industry. 

Here plainly we have a situation that calls for th 
alert interest of the nation. If autocracy can be set yy 
in the national capital to do what the Labor Boar( 
has done—to write words into the statute that aren’ 
there—then the principle of law-making by elected 
representatives has vanished. 


EXCESSES ARE 
PROVED IN THE 
OFFICIAL RECORD 


Can the case be proved—did th 
Labor Board really exceed it 
statutory authority? The recor 
is conclusive. In fact, Chairmar 
Madden has testified that he thought Congress shouk 
have inserted certain words and that omission was a 
“accident.” Hence he and his colleagues felt justifie 
in supplying the missing language! What a travesty o, 
law-making! 

But what are the specific deviations from the labd 
law which can be charged against the Board? 

First, creating and adding to the list of “unfa 
labor practices” enumerated in the Wagner Law. 

Second, issuing orders requiring employers to tak 
affirmative action beyond that defined by Congress 

Third, restricting and ignoring the language of th 
Supreme Court of the United States which declareq 
that employers are not compelled to make contract 
as a consequence of collective bargaining negotiatio 
when there is a disagreement on terms. 

The chairman of the Labor Board conceded on th 
witness stand last month that remedies and penalti¢ 
for “unfair labor practices” not specifically mentione 
in the Wagner Law have been “invented” to fit th 
circumstances and yet, the Senate Committee in if 
formal report, originally urging the passage of th 
present Wagner Law in 1935, said: 

“The unfair labor practices .... are strictly 
limited to those enumerated in Section 8. ... 
Unlike the Federal Trade Commission Act, this 
bill is specific in its terms. Neither the Board 
nor the courts are given any blanket authority 
to prohibit whatever labor practices that in their 
judgment are deemed unfair.” 

Nevertheless the Board has taken upon itself frank 
to “amend” the law. It has even ordered employers 
hire men never on its payroll before on the grout 
that something in the conversation discussing prospét 
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>) Congress has been challenged by the Labor Board which seeks to retain the 


usurped function of amending or changing the Wagner Law—Need for a new 


set-up but retaining the collective bargaining features of present statute. 


of Lf ave employment related to “anti-unionism.” The law 
e th says previous employees may be ordered “reinstated” 
hha if fired for union activity but it does not say that any 
try. } applicant must be “instated” who complains he was 
or th aot given a job because of union affiliations. 
set uy The chairman of the Labor Board says the language 
3oarif “instated” really was what the law should have said 
areni—f so he proceeds boldly to supply the missing words. 
lected Maybe the American people want law-making by 
autocrats holding appointive office. Maybe they want 
to see continued in office a Board that actually regards 
id th violence as a necessary part of labor union technique. 
ed it’ The next few months will tell. 
recor Not long ago the Supreme Court of the United 
irmag States, in the Fansteel case, said an employer did not 
shoul have to re-employ workers who had participated in a 
vas a§ “sit down” strike and had damaged company prop- 
stifie erty. Did the Board obey that decision? Not at all. It 
sty off thas now interpreted what it considers the Supreme 
Court meant to say and declared in a recent case that 
> labo ‘an employer was prohibited from discharging leaders 
in a strike who had instituted mass picketing, barred 
entrance to the employer’s premises, stopped all trucks 
of the employer even though they were on emergency 
calls, and required all orders to be put through a tele- 
phone office on the picket line. The Board said these 
“union activities” were necessary to make the strike 
“effective” and constituted a part of the “technique” 
of the strike. The strikers were ordered reinstated with 
back pay. 
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BOARD ASSUMES Perhaps the most extreme devia- 
RIGHT TO ‘AMEND’ tion is in the matter of negotia- 
EXISTING LAW tions with unions. An employer 
engages in collective bargaining. 
He formally recognizes the union and begins negotia- 
tions. He listens to union demands. They are unac- 
ceptable. He is ordered by the Board—but not by the 
law itself—to make a counter-proposal. This means he 
. -» +4} Must make concessions even if he cannot afford them. 
, this § If he does not grant demands he is accused of not bar- 
joard B gaining in “good faith” and he is hauled before the 
ority § Labor Board which upholds the charge of an alleged 
their § “unfair labor practice.” And yet Senator Walsh, chair- 
man of the Labor committee when the Wagner bill was 
frank passed, urged upon the Senate that an employer could 
oyers @ Say to the union: 
grout “Gentlemen, we have heard you and considered 
your proposals. We cannot comply with your request”. 





That, the Massachusetts Senator said, “ends it.” 
Senator Wagner stated, too, that the law merely meant 
that the employers shall receive the representatives of 
the employees “and engage in a fair discussion.” 


COMPULSION IS But the Board says it will be the 
READ INTO THE judge of whether an employer is 
STATUTE BY BOARD acting in “good faith” and it has 

ruled that failure to agree to 
some of the demands is not acting in “good faith.” 
Here we have compulsory agreement as a result of 
compulsory negotiation and yet Congress said no such 
thing when writing the law. 

Another conspicuous deviation is that of free speech 
and free intercourse. The employer may not talk 
directly to his employees about working conditions, 
he may not send them letters even if the bargaining 
agency misrepresents his position, and he may not 
post notices on his bulletin board stating what he is 
willing to do even after the union refuses to agree to 
his proposals. The employer and his reasonable- 
minded employees are placed in a straitjacket. 

The record is full of even more amazing instances 
of betrayal of justice and denial of constitutional 
rights. Yet a House Labor Committee calmly disre- 
gards even the mildest proposals to amend the law 
and refuses to let the statute say, now that there has 
been abuse, exactly what Congress intended originally 
to say. Even the attempt to put into the law what 
the Supreme Court has defined as restrictions on the 
power of the Board under the Wagner Law has been 
voted down by the House Labor Committee. Clearly 
here is a task for the whole membership of the House 
of Representatives and for the Senate, too. 

The Wagner Law itself has many fine things in it 
and the present Labor Board has to its credit some 
pointed decisions against unscrupulous and unfair em- 
ployers. But the Board has revealed itself unfit to 
serve because it has been acting in proved collusion 
with labor litigants by assisting in the framing of 
charges and because it has defied th words of the 
statute and of the Supreme Court itself. Under such 
circumstances a house-cleaning and fresh set-up is 
needed. Will Congress demand this and recover its 
powers of law-making? 

The Wagner Law in its essentials should remain 
but the broad discretionary powers of law-making by 
governmental boards should come to an end. Congress 
alone should make or amend the laws of the land. 
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NEARING A THIRD-TERM CRISIS 


Announcement of Farley Candidacy Points to Early Showdown 


Fight for the nomination 
expected to bring into open 
opposition to New Deal 


The drive of New Dealers to force the 
drafting of President Roosevelt for a third 
term is rapidly moving to a crisis. 

Nothing which has happened in months 
has done so much to bring the third term 
and anti-third term forces into open col- 
lision as the announcement of James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General and Demo- 
cratic National Chairman, that in the race 
for President he was there to stay. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GREEN 
Less “backing and filling“ 


His words were so definite and to the 
point, so lacking in any form of equivoca- 
tion, that they will bear repeating. 

“Let me say that my name will be pre- 
sented to the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago, and that’s that,” he 
declared. Then he added, “I am sure that 
anyone who has known me during my po- 
litical career will know that I make that 
statement frankly and without reserva- 
tion.” 

There were two possible interpretations 
of this statement: (1) that Mr. Farley has 
been informed that: President Roosevelt 
will not be a candidate and he is therefore 
going ahead with his own candidacy; (2) 
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that he intends to fight for the nomination 
whether President Roosevelt is a candi- 
date or not, and to fight against the Presi- 
dent for it, if necessary. 

Most political thinkers in the national 
capital place little credence in the first 
interpretation. They are convinced that 
President Roosevelt has not yet made up 
his mind, and that, if he has, he has not 
taken Jim Farley into his confidence. If 
he had made up his mind not to run, it 
would be reasonable to assume that he 
would tell his closest New Deal advisers as 
soon as he notified Mr. Farley. Yet those 
advisers are out “whooping it up” for a 
third term with singular unanimity. Such 
action by them would be pointless if they 
knew already that President Roosevelt 
would not run. 


Backing Second Interpretation 

Every known fact tends to support the 
second interpretation. Among these facts 
are the desire of Mr. Farley, well under- 
stood by his friends, that there be no at- 
tempt at a third term, the sense of per- 
sonal injustice which Mr. Farley has felt 
even very recently at not being taken into 
the President’s confidence, and the feeling 
that his own candidacy was being poisoned 
by the long delay of the President in repu- 
diating reports that he considered Mr. Far- 
ley’s religion a practical handicap. 

However, the Farley statement, his 
friends say, should not be interpreted to 
mean that he would necessarily oppose Mr. 
Roosevelt for reelection, should the Presi- 
dent be nominated. Mr. Farley said his 
own name was going to be presented to 
the convention. He did not commit him- 
self beyond that stage. 


Third-Term Turning-Point? 

Mr. Farley’s refusal to get openly be- 
hind the third term drive has been a sore 
point for some time with the New Deal- 
ers who were sponsoring it. His public an- 
nouncement that his own candidacy is 
there to stay may well prove to be the 
turning-point in the whole third term 
drive, may act as a signal to bring out in- 
to the open the antagonism which exists 
toward a third term, and might easily pro- 
duce an early crisis in the conflict between 
the ardent New Dealers and the more con- 
servative portion of the party. 

The effect which Mr. Farley’s action 
had in encouraging expressions of opin- 
ion by others in Congress was evident in 





comment on the announcement by Demo- 
cratic Senators. 

Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada bold- 
ly said: “I am very glad he made a posi- 
tive statement. I wish that other great 
Americans would do likewise.” That did 
not have the ring of a pro-third-term com- 
ment. 

Senator Theodore Green of Rhode Is- 
land, coyly and non-committally, re- 
marked that “Farley’s coming out flatly 
may be a help to his candidacy” because 
“the people as a rule don’t like backing 
and filling.” 

One Senator who would not be quoted 





—Wide World 
SENATOR McCARRAN 
An idea for “‘other great Americans” 


publicly said privately: “the third term 
boat is torpedoed.” 

The Farley statement was plainly the 
most important development in the presi- 
dential campaign in many weeks, if not 
since Vice President Garner announced he 
was in the race to the end. With the for- 
midable combination of Farley and Gar- 
ner, both prepared to go into the conven- 
tion and fight for the nomination regard- 
less of whether President Roosevelt wants 
it, the third term outlook must necessarily 
become less inviting to Mr. Roosevelt. 

By taking parallel action, Messrs. Gar- 
ner and Farley are now in the same camp, 
although Mr. Farley insisted he was no! 
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teaming up with any other candidate. The 
Garner followers, nevertheless, were jubi- 
lant over the news. Since the Garner can- 
didacy is pitched on opposition to a third 
term, anything which weakens the possi- 
bility of Mr. Roosevelt seeking the nomina- 
tion is welcomed in the Garner following. 

When Mr. Farley first authorized the 
use of his name in the Massachusetts pri- 
mary several weeks ago, it was interpre- 
ted as a challenge to the third term drive, 
then being organized by Secretary Ickes, 
Attorney General Jackson, Secretary Wal- 
lace, Thomas G. Corcoran, and others. 

But this interpretation was partially 
undermined by the statement of William 
Burke, the Democratic state chairman of 
Massachusetts, that the delegation of that 
State, though pledged to Farley, would be 
for the President if he decided to run. 
The challenge is now restored in all its 
original force, and some besides. 

It was accepted publicly by Secretary 
Ickes, who declined to give an opinion 
whether President Roosevelt would con- 
sent to be drafted, but reiterated his be- 
lief that the New Dealers would continue 
their efforts for a third term “regardless of 
any other candidates.” 

Thus far, although slates of delegates 
pledged to a third term are entered in 
several States, the President has not given 
his consent publicly in any State, but he 
has cooperated, as in Ohio, with those 
backing third term delegations. 


Interpreting Illinois Law 

His escape from a public declaration in 
Illinois, over formal protests filed by 
Charles E. Mason and George S. Lavin, 
was based on a peculiarity of the law 
which permitted the certifying board to 
draw the inference that the primary law 
did not require statements of consent by 
the candidate, except where he was a resi- 
dent and qualified voter in the State. The 
statute set forth a form for such a state- 
ment of consent which began: “I, . 
being duly sworn, say that I reside at—— 
street in the city (or village) of , in 
the county of , state of Illinois; that I 
am a qualified voter therein,” et cetera. 

This language, it was argued by the 
President’s friends, made it clear that the 
act was not designed to apply to non-resi- 
dents of the State. 

To what extent the Farley political 
bombshell may have received its fuse from 
the long delay of President Roosevelt in 
denying the Ernest Lindley published story 
that Mr. Farley’s religion was a disquali- 
fication remains undisclosed. The story was 
printed on March 4 and the President’s 
denial was issued on March 19. It came 
after New Deal political leaders had car- 
ried tales to the White House of bad re- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR and MRS. VANDENBERG 
A welcome in Wisconsin? 


actions against the President in States like 
Massachusetts, where Mr. Farley’s religion 
is an asset rather than a handicap. 

No one who knows the President feels 
that he has any personal prejudice based 
on religion. His record on that subject is 
too clear. His explanation of the delay was 
based on the obvious contention that he 
cannot be expected to deny every story 
published with which he does not agree. 

But the importance of this story to Jim 
Farley, without whose help President 
Roosevelt never could have been nominat- 





—Wide World 


THOMAS E. DEWEY 
A primary test coming 











ed at Chicago in 1932, made Mr. Farley 
feel very keenly the implications of the 
long delay before the President made his 
position clear. 

Mr. Lindley, in a statement on the Pres- 
ident’s denial, said he had no reason to 
doubt the reliability of his sources and 
that, within 24 hours after publication, he 
received word from several Democratic pol- 
iticians confirming its substance and ex- 
pressing the fear they might be “on the 
spot” at the White House for having talked 
“out of school.” He made it clear, however, 
that any interpretation of his story im- 
puting religious prejudice to the President 
himself was “utterly unwarranted.” 

“Tut, Mr. Lindley, you oughtn’t to do 
that,” taunted Mark Sullivan, in his 
column. “You ought to know that when 
the President says a thing didn’t happen, 
it just didn’t happen, that’s all. It was just 
something somebody dreamed.” 


The Republican Situation 


The Republican presidential situation 
also is approaching a critical period in 
which the next few weeks might easily be 
decisive. 

The Wisconsin primary on April 2 and 
that in Nebraska on April 9 may readily 
mark the turning point of the pre-conven- 
tion campaign in that party. In both those 
primaries the sole entrants are Thomas E. 
Dewey and Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

Mr. Dewey is making an extensive per- 
sonal campaign, especially in Wisconsin, 
where he is to deliver some twenty speech- 
es. Senator Vandenberg sits quietly in 
Washington and refuses to make a single 
speech in either State in his own behalf. 

This decision, communicated publicly to 
his supporters, is based on his duties in the 
Senate, where he thinks he can “best serve 
the cause by diligence upon the job” and 
on his belief that the 1940 election is “too 
desperately important to be pursued in the 
interest of any personal aspiration.” 


Optimism in Vandenberg Camp 


Mr. Vandenberg’s friends are optimistic 
about the Wisconsin result, counting on 
his natural strength in that territory 
against a New Yorker, the friendliness 
toward him of the La Follettes, and the 
strong isolationist sentiment of the Mid- 
west, together with his record in the Sen- 
ate, to pull him through. 

If he wins in Wisconsin, the prestige of 
beating Mr. Dewey there without a single 
speech after the New Yorker made a tour 
of the State will give Senator Vandenberg 
a pronounced edge in Nebraska the follow- 
ing Tuesday and will provide his campaign 
with a big boost. But, if Dewey beats him 
on his own ground, then Dewey’s star will 
rise and Vandenberg’s decline. 
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THE PRICE OF A THIRD TERM 


‘Sage of Emporia’ Sees Mr. Roosevelt Powerless if Reelected 


Writer says renunciation 
would make President 
great leader of liberals 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


As things stand, President Roosevelt 
can hardly take himself out of the conven- 
tion fight until the convention adjourns. 
No protest today that stops by declaring 
merely that he does not want the nomina- 
tion will keep him from taking the nomi- 
nation if his party deadlocks and tries to 
force it upon him. 

There can be no doubt that in his con- 
scious mind he does not want a third term. 
No word that he has spoken, no incidental 
act that he has performed in the last two 
years indicates that the President is deep- 
ly conniving or consciously aiming at a 
third term. 

But below the surface, even below his 
consciousness, in the subconscious area of 
his political libido, hopes are stirring, re- 
pressed wishes are moving darkly. And de- 
spite all the noble resolves of his upper 
mind, Franklin Roosevelt, in the labyrinth 
of his heart’s core, may hesitate, and doubt, 
and lag upon the threshold of the White 
House with halting step and slow. He is 
the key to the puzzle picture of American 
politics this year. 


Two Roads Open Before Him 

The doubt in the President’s heart, con- 
scious or subconscious, is natural. For so 
keen a student of American politics as he, 
must realize that two roads open before 
him. He can, if he will, receive a third- 
term nomination, and possibly, indeed 
probably, a third-term election. But it 
would be after a bitter fight. 

A royal victory like that in 1936, which 
he mistook so tragically for a mandate to 
rule the Democratic roost, would not be 
given to him this time. He would face a 
division in his party. He would face serious 
loss of popularity among the independent 
voters. Yet, conceivably, the Republican 
nominee might be so weak and so reaction- 
ary that, by a narrow majority, the elec- 
tion might go to Franklin Roosevelt. 

But he could not overcome the odium 
of a third term and prevent a Republican 
House of Representatives. He could not 
purge his party in the election next No- 
vember, and it is dead sure that he would 
face a Democratic Senate containing only 
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a liberal minority and with a definite 
working majority between the Republicans 
and the conservative Democrats. In Con- 
gress he would be powerless. 

There he would sit for four years brand- 
ed as a self-seeker, with suspicion always 
upon him that he would be a fourth or 
fifth-termer, unable to move Congress; 
greatly discredited in his own party, and 
inevitably somewhat weakened in his hold 
upon the country. He would have the name 
and fame of his office. He could write let- 
ters to foreign powers, but, like Wilson, in 
foreign politics he would be a bound boy 
at the husking. 


Our First Private Citizen 

On the other hand, if President Roose- 
velt, either before the convention, or while 
it was balloting, should make the great re- 
nunciation, in brutally frank terms, a surge 
of popularity would greet him that would 
strengthen his leadership and make him 
our first private citizen. 

Outside the White House, as a great 
liberal, he could call to his banner other 
liberals from both parties. Republican lib- 
erals, Democratic liberals would back him 
up in every liberal position which he cared 
to take. Outside the White House, he could 
make sentiment which would beat upon the 
reactionaries of his party, and upon the 
Republican conservatives. 

There, as a private citizen who had 
proved by his renunciation of power that 
he had no selfish purpose behind his words 
—there he would be a mighty warrior for 
the cause he loves. There, indeed, he would 
be a greater man, leading an independent 
campaign for the measures near his heart, 
than he would be presenting those meas- 
ures, a discredited leader who had so loved 
his job that he grabbed it for a third term. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a dozen good work- 
ing years before him. He can take leader- 
ship outside the White House and even 
outside his party. He may be truly na- 
tional in his leadership. There, when he 
rings the bell and blows the horn, the 
liberal cohorts will come trooping from 
both parties to support his cause. 

Outside the White House, he can throw 
off his slight obligations to the Demo- 
cratic party. He can talk in terms that he 
cannot use in the White House. He can 
address a group that he does not dare 
approach officially as President of the 
United States; by this I mean Republican 
leaders of the West, men who have fol- 


lowed George Norris, Hiram Johnson, 
Capper, the two La Follettes, and Borah 
for thirty years. 

In the White House, the President has 
to talk as a Democrat to Democrats. Out 
of the White House, he can talk to Ameri- 
can citizens as a patriot. Until he decides 
whether he will be a partisan seeking a 
third term or a patriot making the great 
renunciation, presidential politics in the 
United States will be in a fog. 

No man since the first Roosevelt has 
held such power over a party convention in 
his hands as President Roosevelt holds to- 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
“The sage of Emporia” 


day. What will he do with it? Will he dis- 
pel it, following a curious notion that de- 
mocracy has failed and is unable to find 
another leader for a crisis unless it turns 
to him; or will he show his faith in the 
democratic process by making the great 
renunciation and trusting to the wisdom, 
courage, and common sense of the Ameri- 
can people to fill the presidency and leave 
him a tremendous force for righteousness, 
a leader of independent thought in Amer- 
ica and of liberalism in the world? 


(Copyright, 1940, by the Yale Review.) 


Condensed from an article by Mr. White, 
“Candidates in the Spring”, in the Spring, 
1940, issue of Tue Yate Review. 
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** Mother Nature Is Unim- 
pressed by the new automotive 
sealed-beam headlight system. For 
centuries she has incorporated that 
feature in a French mushroom 
known as olive-tree agaric, which 
gives off a phosphorescent light. 
Perhaps the agaric is Dame Na- 
ture’s traffic control system for 
beetles, bugs, etc. 





*** Putting The Kibitzer To 
Work is accomplished these days 
in England by the motorist who, 
though unable to afford gasoline, 
wants to remain in the car-owning 
class. He gets around in a motor- 
less 2-passenger “‘velocar,” the pow- 
er coming from foot pedals fore and 
aft. Thus the back-seat driver has 
to forego sarcastic observations and 
save all his breath for pumping... 
which is practically the driver’s 
Utopia. 


* * * Woeful Unoriginality earned 
a big-town pedestrian a punch in 
the nose recently when he shouted 
to a passing motorist, “Hey! D’you 
think you’re going to a fire?” First 
the brakes were applied, then the 
autoist’s fist. At the time, little did 
the driver know that the real answer 
to the heckler’s question should 
have been, truthfully, “No, I’m 
heading for the Felony Court and a 
third-degree assault charge!” 


*** From Their Magical Test- 
Tubes, chemists continue to pull 
synthetic wonders in endless va- 
iety. Roads of cottons and others 
of glass have not only been project- 
ed, but are actually being built. 
Airplanes spring full-formed from 
plastic molds, and it is hinted that 


the day may not be far off when 
motorists will park 100% plastic 
cars alongside plastic fire hydrants. 
The excuse given in court, it is 
agreed, will vary little from the fa- 
miliar: “Somebody musta pushed 
my car, Your Honor!” 


*** Unwanted In _ Lubricating 
Oils, paraffin wax finds a hundred 
uses in protecting everything from 
floors and bullets to eggs, fruits 
and paper cups. At Esso Market- 
ers’ Bayonne Refinery, modern mir- 
acles are wrought in the Paraffin 
Plant. The separation and refining 
of the wax crystals that float in the 
oil require the services of a refriger- 
ation plant capable of turning out 
1,350 tons of ice a day, tempera- 
tures as high as 120°F., agitators as 
big as houses, tons of burned ani- 
mal bones, giant presses and miles 
of pipes that carry the oil from one 
processing step to another. And out 
of the same barrel of crude oil that 
supplied your car with gasoline and 
oil come the clean white paraffin 
wax candles that grace your dinner 
table or mantelpiece. 





* * * Motor Cars Assume Strange 
Duties the world over. In Africa 
big-game hunters use them to pur- 
sue disgusted lions and amazed 
antelopes across the veldt. In the 
Australian bush the nimble kanga- 
roo stays barely two leaps ahead 
of panting Nimrods in V-8’s. And 
both dogies and bison are rounded 
up on our own Western plains by 
cowboys with one hand on the 
wheel, the other twirling a lariat. A 
couple of desert dwellers in the 
Southwest lashed the helm of their 
ancient hack, tied themselves on be- 


hind, and introduced ski-joring to 
the burning sands. Untrammeled 
by such vain conceits as traffic 
lights and boulevard stops, all these 
joyous motorists enjoy that wind- 
swept freedom of which the Sunday 
Driver fondly dreams. 


*** You’re Working For The 
Government if you own a car in 
New York State. Considering that 
the average motorist’s income is 
less than $30 weekly, and accepting 
the published figure of $55.59 per 
capita spent by the New York mo- 
torist annually on motor vehicle 
taxes .. . that figures out around 
11 days wages gone up the tax flue! 
Now then—gas and oil taxes take, 
roughly, a $34 bite out of the $55.59 
and ... let’s see—the way we figure 
it out quickly, it looks like every 
Empire State autoist toils some 61 
days out of the year to pay gasoline 
and oil taxes alone. Such figures 
are fatiguing, eh, Senator? 


* * * There’s A “River Of Doubt” 
in deepest Brazil, and a “River of 
Gold” in Africa, but you’ll look in 
vain for a “River of Beer” on any 
topographical map. Yet one did 
exist for a short time in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., when a _ brewery 
truck came to grief on the high- 
way to Pueblo and ten tons of 
fresh beer cascaded down the road. 
The accident, by the way, took 
place on one of those pretzel turns! 


*** The Conductor Doffs His 
Visored Cap to thank the many 
friends who, in writing for a copy 
of the Mexican book, took occasion 
to say they enjoyed reading the 
STEERING COLUMN. We sus- 
pected that this page might be at- 
tracting readers when the publisher 
insisted on tagging it with the word 
“advertisement.” It is advertising 
because it is paid for, but we try to 
be modest in telling you from time 
to time that ESSO products are 
pretty fine for your motor car. 


(Advertisement) 
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Should Political Campaign Contributions 
From Any Source Be Limited to $5,000? 


Charles A. Jonas 


(Rep.), LINCOLNTON, N. C. 
answers: 

If Congress seriously intended to pre- 
vent corruption in the expenditure of 
money in campaigns, there are many evils 
to be cured more important than fixing the 
maximum amount any individual or cor- 
poration may contribute. 

I do not believe this amendment would 
interfere even with John L. Lewis’s col- 
lecting another half-million dollars and 
turning it over to the New Deal cam- 
paign; nor would it interfere with the sell- 
ing of national convention books to cor- 
porations. 

Frankly, I do not consider that the 
amendment amounts to anything more 
than an attempt to create the impression 
back home that Congressmen are purifying 
politics when, as a matter of fact, they are 
doing nothing more than playing politics 
with a serious subject. 


Henry P. Fletcher 


NEW YORK CITY; General Counsel, and 
former Chairman, Republican National 
Committee, 


answers: 

I favor the provision of the Hatch Bill, 
which passed the Senate, limiting political 
campaign contributions from any source to 
$5,000 in any one year, and I am glad that 





—Harris & Ewing 


_ HENRY P. FLETCHER 





The Senate has attached to the 
Hatch “clean politics’ Act an 
amendment, adopted by a close 
vote, which would limit campaign 
contributions by an individual or 
corporation to $5,000 in any one 
year. The House has yet to con- 
sider this prohibition. The clause 
has occasioned nation-wide de- 


bate. To obtain a consensus among 
men engaged in active politics, 
The United States News addressed 
to the national committeemen of 
both major political parties this 
question: 

Should political campaign 

contributions from any source 

be limited to $5,000? 





every Republican Senator supported the 
measure. 


Dan Whetstone 
(Rep.), CUT BANK, MONTANA, 
answers: 

I have a deep distrust and cynicism con- 
cerning the purification of politics by stat- 
utory enactments. 

There will be hundreds of ways devised 
to “walk around the barn.” It seems to me 
that it encourages rather than cures dis- 
honorable political practices. But, if en- 
acted, I hope that the Republicans will 
obey it literally and limit the acceptance 
of campaign contributions to the amount 
specified. 


L. D. Summerfield 
(Rep.), RENO, NEV., 
answers: 

I favor the $5,000 limitation to contri- 
butions. Political parties should belong to 
the voters affiliated with them—and they 
should have that feeling and belief. Other- 
wise, they are justified in the idea that 
they count for little and the party belongs 
to the large contributors. Furthermore, 
the larger the contribution, the greater the 
impression that it is an obligation that 
will be repaid in influence and favor. 


R. B. Creager 


(Rep.), BROWNSVILLE, TEX.; Member, 
Executive Committee, Republican 
National Committee, 


answers: 

I am opposed to limitation of political 
campaign contributions from any source 
to $5,000. Continued and cumulative cen- 
tralization of inquisitorial and dictatorial 
power in the federal Government leads to 





evils far greater than those such legislation 
seeks to curb. Evasion and violation of such 
a statute would be about as easy as were 
violations of the National Prohibition Law. 

An individual desiring to contribute 
$25,000 could very easily do so by using 
the names of four consenting friends. 

A federal statute cannot control the 
amount of a political contribution for use 
within a State for benefit of candidates for 
state offices. What is to prevent the indi- 
vidual, desiring so to do, from contributing 
$5,000 for use in a congressional, senatorial, 
or national campaign, and $20,000 for use 
within his State for the benefit of his 
party’s state candidates? 

Such contributions need not be merged, 
but, in practice, would be under the con- 
trol of the same individuals and expended 
for a common purpose. 


Scott Ferris 


(Dem.), OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.; Member, 
60th to 66th Congresses, 
answers: 

My experience with limitation of cam- 
paign contributions (always well intended) 
is that they never amount to anything. 
There are so many avenues to avoid it. 
As to whether or not this $5,000 limita- 
tion should be imposed, my answer would 
be that, if I were in Congress and called 
upon to decide the question, I would vote 
for the limitation, hoping it might do some 
good. I say this after fourteen years in 
Congress and sixteen years on the national 
committee. 


B. L. Noojin 
(Rep.), GADSDEN, ALA., 
answers: 


My first reaction would be: yes, pro- 
vided the prohibition were laid far enough 
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ahead of the contest to give both op- 
ponents a fair chance. However, when I 
consider the timing of this proposal, my 
sense of fair play rebels because it smacks 
of some more “changing the rules as the 
game progresses.” 

Therefore, under the existing circum- 
stances, I would not favor limiting cam- 
paign contributions to $5,000. But, with an 
even start, with each contestant equipped 
with the same clubs or their equivalent 
for advancing their ball, I would favor 
such a law, provided it also would prohibit 
“Lewis loans” of $500,000 or such. 


Walter S. Hallanan 


(Rep.), CHARLESTON, W. VA.; Member, 
Executive Committee, Republican 
National Committee, 


answers: 

I favor limitation of campaign contribu- 
tions from any source to $5,000. It would 
be a wholesome development in our polit- 
ical order, as it would ultimately dissipate 
suspicions aroused by contributions of a 
larger size. It is desirable to restrict the 
size of contributions and bring about a 
wider participation in the expenses of po- 
litical campaigns. 


(by telegraph) 


Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller 


(Dem.), PA.; Vice Chairman Democratic 
National Committee, 
answers: 

As I wrote last Summer, I think the 
Hatch Bill is thoroughly un-American and 
fundamentally wrong. If it is to remain a 
law, better load it down with amendments, 
such as the $5,000 limit to campaign con- 









hE 
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MRS. EMMA GUFFEY MILLER 
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tributions. Then the people will begin to 
realize that it is as fanatical, hyprocritical 
and unenforceable as prohibition, and de- 
mand its repeal. 


John E. Jackson 


(Rep.), NEW ORLEANS, LA.; President, 
New Orleans Bar Association, 


answers: 


Public and quasi-public corporations 
should not be permitted to contribute to 
any extent. Private corporations and indi- 
viduals should be permitted to contribute 
without limitation. 


Ned Creighton 
(Rep.), PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
answers: 


To my way of thinking, the amount of 
a political campaign contribution in no 
way has anything to do with honorable 
motives of the donor nor can the motive be 
questioned when the cause inspires liberal 
support. Limitation of campaign contribu- 
tions, in my opinion, adds another unnec- 
cessary statute to our present overload. 
It costs money to prepare and distribute 
campaign information and no good pur- 
pose is served by placing a $5,000 limita- 
tion on campaign contributions. 


Ernest T. Weir 


PITTSBURGH, PA.; Chairman, Republican 
National Finance Committee, 


answers: 

If Congress believes campaign contri- 
butions should be limited to $5,000 from 
an individual, certainly the Republican 
Party will abide by that decision and 
will scrupulously live up to it. The Bank- 
head amendment, as a specific means of 
accomplishing this end, appears to be care- 
lessly constructed and seems intended to 
defeat the avowed purpose of lifting the 
present prohibition against corporations 
contributing to campaigns for federal offi- 
ces. 

However, a limitation on individual 
contributions will be all right with the 
Republican Party. In recent years the 
Republican Party has trended constantly 
toward broadening the base of its finan- 
cial support. In 1936 there were approx- 
imately 600,000 individual contributions. 
Since then about 150,000 persons have 
contributed to the national committee. 
Obviously the overwhelming majority of 
these contributions necessarily came from 
persons of small means. This is the healthy 
situation that should prevail. 

We propose in the present campaign to 
solicit a contribution from every person 
who believes he has a stake in the restora- 


(by telegraph) 





—Wide World 


ERNEST T. WEIR 


tion of a sound and sane government to 
America. We will be grateful for any fi- 
nancial aid to this cause, appropriate to 
the means of the contributor, whether the 
contribution be $5,000, $20, $10 or even 
$1. 


Ramsay M. Walker 
(Dem.), COEUR D’ ALENE, IDAHO, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

I seriously doubt the advisability of any 
such legislation as the Hatch Bill. Usually 
such attempts bring on new evils worse 
than the ones intended to be cured. If, 
however, political activities of the bureau- 
crats are so detrimental to the weal of the 
country as to make this necessary, the use 
of large sums of money for campaign pur- 
poses is no doubt fully as bad. 

I believe, therefore, that the $5,000 
amendment should pass with the main bill. 


William S. Linnell 
(Rep.), PORTLAND, ME., 

answers: 

The legitimate expenses of a campaign 
of any political party are very heavy. 

Granted the necessity for raising con- 
siderable funds, it seems silly to set any 
limit to the size of contribution which any 
interested person desires to make, except 
the usual and proper limit which public 
opinion sets. I do not think in these days 
any inordinately large contribution can 
be made without the same being immedi- 
ately conceived by the public to be made 
not for the forwarding of what may be 
for the public good, but for the accom- 
plishment of selfish purposes. 
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The history of the farm problem is re- 


Farm Subsidies vs. Economy: 
Prospects Appraised by Press 


Discussing the fate of farm subsidies in 
Congress this session, four-fifths of the 
commenting newspapers hold that the 
economy urge will be of little avail. The 
others believe subsidies will be granted in 
a moderate degree. 

As to the merits of subsidies, some argue 
that such grants are desirable. A large pro- 
portion believes legislators will be swayed 
by fear of losing the rural vote. 

The argument for economy, as voiced by 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), reads: 

“The vast sums granted to agriculture 
are a heavy burden on business, labor and 
other groups. The farmers themselves 
should realize that their salvation lies in a 
general business recovery.” 

The other side is presented by the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
quoting a Gallup poll and commenting: 
“66 per cent in the nation and 64 per cent 
in the Midwest think the Administration’s 
program has helped the farmer.” 


The Political Motive 


As pictured by the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times (Dem.), some legislators are “not 
displeased that they can take credit for 
economy on one hand and stand in favor 
with the farmer on the other.” 

“There is no states the 
Helena (Mont.) Independent  (Ind.), 
“that the budget this year will not be one 
of the largest on record.” 


assurance,” 


“It is disturbing to see a great agency of 
Government turned, even in degree, from 
a wholesome and useful channel to the 
purpose of politics,” states the Christian 
Science Monitor (Ind.) 
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“It is unusual,” says the Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator (Dem.), “that the first 
upsetting of the economy program should 
come from the Senate, where only a third 
of the membership is up for reelection, 


Homan for United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
be a lem ‘ q 









OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 


while all House members must fight for 
their seats . . . The House slashed farm 
aid while the economy motive was strong, 
before the campaign began to warm up.” 
The Vindicator adds, “election year ‘or not, 
it is probable that parity payments ulti- 
mately would be provided, no matter what 
Administration was in power.” 





THE CONGRESSIONAL AX 


viewed by the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.), with the statement that 
“during the last seven years, the Govern- 
ment has spent billions of dollars in an 
effort to rehabilitate the agricultural econo- 
my.” 

“Preservation of the home market for 
American farmers,” in the judgment of the 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladiwm (Ind.), “at 
a price comparable to the prices farmers 
must pay for what they buy, is the simple 
remedy in achieving parity.” 

“The latest Gallup poll,” comments the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.), 
“shows that farmer dissatisfaction with 
the reciprocal trade system is more than 
offset by appreciation of the general farm 
relief program in the last seven years.” 
The Tribune points out that “a substan- 
tial majority express approval of the 
present program ‘as a whole.’ ” 

Noting generosity in treatment of the 
farmer, the New York Times (Dem.) , com- 
ments: “Everyone knows that farm-aid 
expenditures have grown more rapidly in 
the last decade than any other expenditure 
with the possible exception of relief, and 
that parity payments, reversing the prin- 
ciple of relief, give more to the big and 
rich farmers than to the poor and small.” 

The Times adds the spending will “pro- 
mote extravagance in other directions.” 

“The ultimate end to a program of 
subsidizing scarcity out of tax receipts is 
destitution for all,” declares the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.). “If the Govern- 
ment bribes the farmer to produce less 
meat and animal products, the consumer 
not only pays more for meat and can af- 
ford to eat less, but he finds that the bribe 
money comes out of salary and wages, is 
added to his rent and to the cost of clothes, 
and, by depressing business, curtails his 
opportunities of employment.” 


Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 
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The Hatch Act 
Extension Wins 
Wide Approval 


Senate approval of the bill to amend 
the Hatch Act, extending the prohibition 
of political activities to include State or 
local employes paid in whole or in part 
with federal funds, turns public attention 
to the prospect of its passage in the House. 
Approval of the measure is voiced by more 
than 90 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. The minority protests against the 
proposal as an invasion of state rights. 

Much of the discussion turns on the 
possibility that the bill may fail in the 
House. Some editors point out that the 
$5,000 limit on campaign contributions 
may create opposition. 


The Start of a Tradition? 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.), observes that “almost all im- 
partial comments approve the objective,” 
and concludes: “It may help to build up a 
great tradition of abstention from political 
activity on the part of public workers.” 

“The whole case for the Hatch Bill is 
clear,” states the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
(Ind.). “The Speaker of the House says 
he is not for it. He doubtless has his rea- 
sons for the opposition. So perhaps do 
many of the House members, all of whom 
must come up for reelection this year. 
These members may think the heat is on 
them in the Hatch Bill. But it will be 
turned on them tenfold by the people if 
they dodge their responsibility and con- 
sent to a sidetracking of the bill.” 

“From the public point of view the 
Hatch Bill is desirable—even imperative,” 
contends the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times 
(Ind.), adding: “What will be the effect ; 
if the bill is sabotaged? It will mean that i ant PAIGN 
a major step toward a decent civil service mee ch 
is postponed, perhaps for years. It will 
mean the loss of the impetus gained with 
enactment of the original Hatch Bill last 
year. 


\- CENSUS 


Question of State Rights 

Outspoken in opposition is the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) News (Ind.), which argues: 
“The objectives of the legislation are 
completely laudable; state employes ought 
to be barred from political activity as most 
federal employes are under present law. 
But the right to impose such restrictions 
upon their jobholders belongs properly to 
the state governments; the proposed legis- 
lation amounts to an invasion of their 
rights.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


THE COMING WAGE-HOUR STRUGGLE 


Issues are 


Business objections aimed 
at rigid hour requirements. 
Farmers want exemptions. 


Attempts to regulate American wages 
and working conditions by law are pro- 
viding Congress with its : biggest head- 
aches. Currently Congressmen are wres- 
tling with problems arising out of the 
Wagner Act, but when this struggle ends 
another looms, involving the Wage and 
Hour Law. 

Principles of the Wage and Hour Law 
seemed to have wide approval. When it 
went into effect on October 24, 1938, the 
law provided that workers should receive 
25 cents an hour for a 44-hour week and a 
bonus of time and a half for all overtime. 
Minimum wages rose to 30 cents and max- 
imum hours shrank to 42 on Oct. 24, 1939. 
Next October 24, maximum hours are 
scheduled to shrink again to 40 a week. 

In effect these standards now provide 
that a worker who labors 42 hours per 
week for 52 weeks should receive at least 
$655.20. In the opinion of Col. Philip B. 
Fleming, new Wage-Hour Administrator, 
few employers should quarrel with this 
modest minimum. 

Few employers, in fact, do quarrel with 
the objectives of the act, but loud and 
determined complaints are being shouted 
into the ears of Congressmen against the 
manner in which American industry is 
forced to meet this goal. As a result, no 
fewer than 42 bills are pending to modify 
the law in varying degrees. 


Hour Standards Disliked 


Loudest business complaint is levied not 
at the wage provisions of the law, but at 
the rigid hour standards imposed upon 
250,000 employers of 12,500,000 workers. 
Except for a few specific exemptions, these 
hours apply to all employes engaged in 
producing goods that will move in inter- 
state commerce. It means that a third of 
American industry must see to it that vir- 
tually none of its employes works longer 
than 42 hours in any single week, without 
receiving an overtime bonus. 

Employers soon found out that in rush 
seasons pay-roll costs mounted out of all 
proportion; that emergency orders could 
not be filled without overtime payments 
cutting deeper into profits. More annoying 
than this, however, was the discovery that 
maximum hour provisions applied to work- 
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Drawn as Complaints Over Enforcement Mount 


ers whose incomes far exceeded that low- 
pay group the Wage and Hour Law was 
designed primarily to help. 

In some instances, corporations found 
that even their vice presidents might be 
affected by the hour provisions. In nearly 
all instances, they discovered that office 
workers, many of whose duties require 
flexible hours of labor, nevertheless had to 
observe the rigid standards fixed by the 
Wage and Hour Law. Employers partic- 
ularly object to this aspect of the law be- 
cause they point out that salaried work- 
ers usually receive, in exchange for flex- 





Congress takes note of growing 
protests on Wage and Hour Law. 
Chief business complaints center 
on hour limitations. 
Law rigid toward workers whose 
duties require flexible hours. 
Farm groups demanding broader 
exemptions for agriculture. 
Enforcement still lags; backlog 
of complaints exceeds 20,000. 
Action against violators 
speeded up in recent months. 


has 





ible hours, vacations with pay and sick 
leave. 

Compared with objections from farm- 
ers, however, complaints from business em- 
ployers are reduced to a whisper. Farm la- 
bor is specifically exempt from operations 
of the Wage and Hour Law and so are pro- 
cessors who first handle farm products, 
such as fruit packers in an orchard. But 
the difficulty in defining “first processors” 
is among the Wage-Hour Administration’s 
hardest problems. 

Congress itself found it impossible to 
write into the law a satisfactory definition 
of “area of production”, wherein handlers 
of farm products are exempt. Congress 
thus directed the administrator to make 
his own definition. The first administrator, 
Elmer F. Andrews, tried several times 
without much success, but his latest defi- 
nition is now being followed. It provides, 
in general, that only those processors are 
exempt who work in small rural plants 
within a 10-mile radius of the farm. 


This definition fails to satisfy farm 
groups, and farm organizations are press- 
ing vigorously for broader exemptions. 
Farmers insist that Congress definitely 
intended to exempt agricultural labor from 
the Wage and Hour law and contend the 
intention extends to many more workers 
than the Wage-Hour Administration ad- 
mits. 

For example, many workers employed 
in canneries and packing houses are now 
governed by the act. Farmers contend, 
however, that these persons rightfully 
should be exempt as agricultural workers. 
Farm groups and allied industries also 
complain that the administration has been 
far too strict in granting hour exemptions 
for seasonal industries, such as meat pack- 
ers. 

These problems have been thrown into 
the lap of Congress, but facing the Wage- 
Hour Administration itself is an equally 
troublesome question. This involves en- 
forcement of the law. 


Problem of “‘Chiselers’’ 


From the first, the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration found that a substantial number 
of employers simply ignored the act. Ex- 
perience of the NRA with “chiselers” has 
been repeated under Government’s latest 
attempt to regulate industry. 

Two factors appear primarily responsi- 
ble for lack of enforcement: 

1. Congress gave the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration the job of policing a third of 
American industry and then failed to pro- 
vide funds to employ enough policemen. 

2. The Wage-Hour Administration itself 
was too lenient in “cracking down” on 
violators when the law first went into ef- 
fect. 

When Administrator Andrews started to 
administer the act, he relied heavily upon 
voluntary employer compliance, but soon 
found that a large number of operators 
evidently had no intention of complying 
until forced. 

Complaints started rolling into head- 
quarters in such volume that the adminis- 
tration seemed hopelessly bogged. En- 
forcement problems increased last October 
when restrictions on both wages and hours 
became tighter, and threaten to increase 
again if the approaching 40-hour week 
provision is allowed to stand. 

Under Col. Fleming enforcement has 
speeded up through a decentralized pro- 
cedure whereby regional administrators 
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are given more responsibility. But the day 
is still distant when the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration can expect to act promptly on 
each complaint received. Size of the task 
is graphically shown in the chart. 

Latest figures from the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration reveal that 20,124 complaints 
that require investigation are pending. 
New complaints. are being received at the 
rate of 900 a month and the best record 
yet achieved for closing cases is about 400 
a month. Enforcement will have to pro- 
ceed even faster just to keep abreast of 
new complaints, to say nothing of the 
20,000 backlog. 

Enforcement under the new administra- 
tor, however, is impressive. During the 
first two weeks of January, 140 cases were 
closed. During the last two weeks in 
January, 180 cases were closed. During 
February, enforcement increased to 104 a 
week. In the preceding 14 months, the 
Wage-Hour Administration had acted up- 
on only 900 cases. 

As enforcement activity increases, the 
administration expects violations to de- 
cline, on the theory that employers will 
rush to comply when they see competitors 
brought into court. The administration 
has concluded, however, that effective en- 
forcement of the law depends upon rou- 
tine inspection and Col. Fleming admits 
that, until his administration is able to 
settle complaints at the same rate at 
which they are filed, routine inspection 
will have to wait. 

By routine inspection is meant a periodi- 
cal examination of all employers’ wage and 
hour records. 

Annual cost of effective enforcement is 
estimated by the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion at $7,700,000 a year, more than twice 
the current appropriation. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee, however, appar- 
ently has turned a deaf ear to the ad- 
ministration’s pleas, for it has recom- 
mended an appropriation of only $5,105,- 
000 for next year. 


Two More Enforcement Aids 


The Wage-Hour Administration has two 
other recourses for enforcement—more co- 
operation with state authorities and heav- 
ier reliance upon employe suits for double 
back wages. Both courses, however, are 
hampered. States, too, lack funds, and 
employes are having trouble filing suits. 
Federal courts in Tennessee and Missouri 
have refused to hear suits for less than 
$3,000, and the Georgia Court of Appeals 
has held that, since actions come under 
federal law, federal courts should hear 
them. 

The administration’s own court record 
has been outstanding. It has lost only one 
criminal case, involving a Florida lumber 
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company, and at the end of last year had 
secured guilty pleas in 37 cases. 

It is upon this record, apparently, that 
the Wage-Hour Administration stands, for 
no recommendation for further legislation 
was contained in the annual report to Con- 
gress. 

To the employer objection that maxi- 
mum hour provisions apply too broadly, 
Col. Fleming recently announced all in- 
dustrial complaints would be considered at 
individual conferences. He added that well- 
paid white collar workers might thus be- 
come exempt from the hour provisions by 
definition as “administrative” employes, a 
group now held to be the same as execu- 
tives. The administrator also stated that 
he is considering a new definition of “area 
of production” to meet complaints of farm 
groups. 

It is doubtful, however, that Congress 
will delay action on the Wage and Hour 
law until the administration further proves 
the law’s value. 

Thus Chairman Elbert D. Thomas of 
the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee includ- 
ing farm state Senators to study pro- 
posed changes. The subcommittee com- 
prises Senators Pepper of Florida, Ellen- 
der of Louisiana, Holt of West Virginia, 
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ENFORCEMENT 


La Follette of Wisconsin and Taft of Ohio. 

In the House, Representative Barden 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, plans to press 
the far-reaching amendments he proposed 
a year ago. These amendments would: 

1. Eliminate “area of production” en- 
tirely by granting specific exemptions to 
most workers who prepare farm products 
for market. 

2. Exempt all industries which handle 
seasonal or perishable goods, such as fruits, 
vegetables and meat, from hour limita- 
tions. 

3. Exempt from hour provisions all 
salaried workers getting more than $150 
a month. 

4. Protect employers from excessive 
wage suits by limiting their liability in 
actions to recover back pay to six months’ 
wages. 

Supporters of the law doubtless will offer 
stiff resistance to these amendments. They 
contend the Barden amendments go too far 
in withdrawing protection from a million 
workers who need it. Defenders of the law 
must prepare to answer charges that lax 
enforcement has benefited violators at the 
expense of law-abiding employers, and that 
rigid hour regulations have been applied 
to at least some workers not originally in- 
tended for coverage. 
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The Answer to Unemployment 
Sustained Recovery at Recent Pace Would Absorb the Idle 


Industry at a given level 
now provides more jobs 
than it did 10 years ago 


The recent argument over unemploy- 
ment figures leads more or less directly to 
two conclusions: 

First, the number of unemployed is 
much larger than indicated by the rather 
original computations of two widely- 
known columnists. 

Second, any given level of industrial ac- 
tivity today supports a substantially high- 
er volume of total employment than ten 
years ago—due to increase in service in- 
dustries, including, of course, government 
service. 

This leads to a third conclusion, that any 
sustained recovery—holding business ac- 
tivity for any considerable period at about 
the level of last December—would reduce 
unemployment much more rapidly than is 
generally realized. 

According to what seem the best-sup- 
ported estimates, both governmental and 


private, unemployment is now around 
9,000,000: One set of figures—that of the 
National Industrial Conference Board—is 
presented in the chart below. This source 
reports that unemployment rose nearly a 
million in January and is now within 8 per 
cent of last year’s February peak of just 
over 10,000,000. 

This number of jobless—out of 54,000,- 
000 employable persons in the United 
States—is the measure of the reemploy- 
ment task facing industry. The problem 
of finding jobs for the jobless is more im- 
portant than the mere matter of counting 
them. And there is reason to believe that 
the needed jobs might be provided by a 
level of business activity—if sufficiently 
prolonged—little higher than that attained 
last December. 

The point is that a given level of indus- 
trial activity today supports a larger vol- 
ume of total employment than it did ten 
years ago, and this in spite of increased 
labor efficiency. 

The record shows that, from 1929 to 
1939, industrial production, as measured 


by the Federal Reserve Board’s index, de- 
clined 11 per cent while the total number 
of persons employed declined only 6 per 
cent. Applying this ratio, it may be com- 
puted that a sustained level of about 126 
on the FRB index last year would have 
produced nearly full employment—that is 
employment approximately that of 1929, 
which may be looked upon as something 
like a maximum. 


Employables on the Increase 
However, it is to be remembered that 
the number of employable persons is in- 
creasing more than 500,000 a year. If full 
employment were deferred for three years, 
the index would have to rise to a sustained 
level of about 130 to absorb all the excess 
unemployed. By “sustained level” is meant 
a reasonable stable average maintained 
over a period of at least a year or two. 
If, for example, the same percentage of 
persons between the ages of 20 and 65 had 
been employed in 1939 as in 1929, the total 
would have been 53,700,000. This figure 
is 8,600,000 more than actually were em- 
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Controversy has again risen over the amount of unemploy- 
ment. Above is charted a widely accepted set of estimates, 
which shows that 1940 started with 9,300,000 unemployed— 
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Based on N.I.C.B. data 


100,000 below the 1939 average. Industrial production at a 
sustained level of 130 for at least a year is needed to restore 
full employment—105 is the figure now, 128 last December. 
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The Trend of Business 





ployed last year—indicating that number 
to have been added to unemployment in 
the decade. 

Nobody knows just how correct these 
estimates of unemployment are. Much de- 
pends on how the term “employables” is 
applied. It also depends on how “unem- 
ployment” is defined. If a person is out of 
work and looking for work, he is recognized 
as unemployed. That does not necessarily 
mean that he has lost a job, or that he 
ever had a job, or that he would take a 
job if conditions grew favorable enough 
for him to be offered one. Such a person 
may be a dependent minor or a housewife, 
who would return to that status with re- 
turn of prosperity. 


Appraising Outlook 
For Business Rise 


The business situation is being subjected 
to increasingly searching consideration in 
many quarters. 

In the Department of Commerce last 
week, a group of economists—representing 
government departments and private busi- 
ness—met and appraised the outlook in 
detail. Their average guess on the prob- 
able level of industrial production for the 
next six months was 100-105 (Federal Re- 
serve Board index). As this is approxi- 
mately the present level, the majority of 
this group apparently does not expect 
resumption of the upward trend during 
this Spring or Summer. 

A widely known business analyst re- 
cently stated that some powerful “new 
stimulus” would be needed to revive the 
recovery move. He pointed out the “self- 
generating” character of the business 
cycle, which gives it—like a physical body 
in motion—a certain momentum, or “in- 
ertia”, tending to keep it moving in which- 
ever direction has become established. 

If it should, in fact, turn out that the 
present setback in business is a “cyclical 
recession”, and not merely another “cor- 
rective” reaction on a rising trend, then 
the crucial question will arise, “What will 
turn the tide?” 


The Investment Market 

Can it be turned by some extraneous 
influence, such as a new spending program, 
or war orders, or must it run its natural 
course—and what will that course be? 

Ease with which certain large security 
flotations recently have been absorbed re- 
veals an apparently favorable investment 
market. Will advantage be taken of this 
for important new capital financing by 
industrial corporations? 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
STEWART McDONALD 
Federal Housing Administrator 


Federal Housing Administrator Stewart 
McDonald reports that mortgage ap- 
praisal selections by FHA in the first half 
of March cover 20 per cent more structures 
than a year ago. This indicates vigorous 
demand for small homes. Household 
equipment sales have been running in 
high volume. Exports of American prod- 
ucts continue at a rapid pace. Government 
expenditures for armament are increasing. 

But total building contracts are defi- 
nitely below last year; retail sales of motor 
vehicles the first ten days of March fell 





THE DOWNWARD SWING 
OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


War, drought and a hard Winter 
notwithstanding, wholesale prices 
continue to decline. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics index registered its 
tenth consecutive week of decline 
on March 16, dropping that ba- 
rometer to 78.2 per cent of the 
1926 average—lowest point since 
Evrope’s war began. 

Important decreases were re- 
ported for livestock and poultry, 
brick and tile, silk, fertilizer mate- 
rials, cotton goods, dairy products 
and other foods. Increases were 
registered for fruits and vegeta- 
bles, meats, cattle feed, crude rub- 
ber, grains, hides and skins. 





far short of seasonal performance (at- 
tributed to bad weather); the steel rate 
has dropped again, this time 2% points; 
Government’s total pump-priming “con- 
tribution” is decreasing. 


New Spending Program? 

Slowing down of the rate of decline in 
business suggests approach of a check or 
reversal in the second quarter. The ques- 
tion is whether exports and armament- 
building will turn the recession into a new, 
sustained advance. 

If not, there is the possibility of a new 
spending program, just now being frowned 
down in official Washington. 


Bright Prospects 
For U.S. Exports 


Most encouraging factor in the business 
outlook is the prospect for continued heavy 
sales of American goods abroad. 

Exports in February, at $339,000,000, 
were $20,000,000 below January, but the 
decline was due to the short month. Aver- 
age daily exports in February were above 
either January or December. At the pres- 
ent rate of shipments, American business- 
men can expect to sell abroad $4,300,000,- 
000 worth of materials this year, largest 
volume since 1929. The outlook, further- 
more, is that buying will rise above present 
levels because of war activity. 

Effect of foreign buying is the same as 
government spending, since it contributes 
to purchasing power and increases indus- 
trial activity. Exports, therefore, are ex- 
pected to offset the decline in net outlays 
of the Government. 

Major changes in February exports, com- 
pared with January, were declines in sales 
of raw cotton, refined copper, aircraft, pas- 
senger automobiles and parts, tobacco and 
petroleum. Increases were shown in ma- 
chinery, foodstuffs, trucks and iron and 
steel products. Since the outbreak of war, 
largest increases in exports have been in 
crude materials and manufactures con- 
trasting with gains in foodstuffs which oc- 
curred during the World War. 

Significant changes were noted also in 
the geographical distribution of Amer- 
ican exports. Sales to Japan fell off mark- 
edly in February and were under those of 
a year ago. Cause of this decline was ex- 
piration of the American-Japanese trade 
treaty. Exports to most European neu- 
trals—Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Swed- 
en, Italy and Switzerland—increased, but 
few sales were made to the Netherlands. 
Declines were reported in shipments to 
Great Britain, Russia and South America, 
and increases to Canada and France. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


YOU CANNOT any longer import 
chinaware and crockery marked “Made in 
Czechoslovakia.” Since the absorption of 
that country by Germany the Court of 
Customs and Patents Appeals rules such 
imports must be marked “Made in Ger- 
many,” although the United States has 
yet to recognize the conquest. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise that the 


prices you usually charge for your goods 


“ ° ” “ee ” . 
are “special” or “introductory” prices 
without risking action by the Federal 


Trade Commission. The FTC recently or- 
dered a quilt dealer to stop advertising 
his normal prices as special discounts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN prevent the Government 
from attaching your partnership checking 
account if your partner owes a tax de- 
ficiency. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
rules that a partnership is not liable for 
obligations of a partner. Partners, how- 
ever, are usually liable for obligations of 
the partnership. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be sure that your candidate 
for public office can be heard over the 
radio if his opponent has radio time. The 
Federal Communications Commission 
rules that if any broadcasting station per- 
mits one candidate to use its facilities, it 
must give his opponents equal opportunity 
to be heard. Radio stations, however, are 
under no obligation to give time free. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
stamp taxes on war risk insurance policies 


issued by foreign corporations, if the goods 
are insured from the time they leave a 
foreign port until they reach their final 
destination in the United States. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau rules that this 
situation is different from that in which a 
court held stamp taxes could not apply 
to insurance policies which insured only 
to within the three-mile limit. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, do a slight business 
in interstate commerce and still be exempt 
from the Wagner Act. The Labor Board 
has refused to apply the act to an armored- 
car trucking firm whose interstate busi- 
ness amounts to less than one per cent of 
its total business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN offer options to purchase 
stock in your company after you have 
filed a registration statement with the 
SEC, without amending the statement. 
To do this, however, you must be able to 
show that you did not intend to offer the 
options before you filed the original state- 
ment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT assume that an em- 
ploye who went out on a strike in your 
plant has found “substantially equiva- 
lent” employment just because his new 
job pays better than the old one. The 
Labor Board has ordered some strikers to 
be reinstated in their old jobs because 
under the strike settlement, the old jobs 
now pay more than they did before the 
strike. A federal court ruling upholds the 
board. 
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CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT name a stockholder in 
your company as an honorary vice presi- 
dent without pay and not include that 
official among your employes for Social 
Security tax purposes. In cases where a 
company has only seven employes, the 
honorary officer will not make the com- 
pany liable to federal unemployment in- 
surance taxes on employers of eight or 
more. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
your employes just because they have been 
found guilty of violating a court anti- 
picketing injunction. The Labor Board 
rules that employes so convicted are still 
protected under the Wagner Act from un- 
fair practices by employers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT transfer securities which 
your company may own to a pension trust 
for employes without making the com- 
pany liable for income taxes, if their value 
at the time of the transfer is higher than 
their cost. This ruling is made by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from the 
Wage-Hour Administration on whether 
the Wage and Hour Law applies to your 
The administrator announces 
that such information will be based upon 
a year’s experience with the law and em- 
ployers will be told whether the law cov- 
ers them, whether it probably covers them 
or whether it is doubtful that they are 
covered. 


business. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now claim an exclusion 
from the gift tax for a gift in trust. A 
Newsline (March 22 issue of The U.S. 
News) implied that $5,000 gift tax ex- 
clusions applied for each beneficiary of a 
trust, but the 1939 Revenue Act revoked 
this provision. Exclusions were allowed 
however, for trusts set up before the 1939 
act became effective. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a valid closed 
shop contract, permit union organizers to 
enter your plant while denying the same 
privilege to rival organizers, with whose 
union you have no contract. The Labor 
Board so ruled, at least, where a shipping 
company denied the rivals access to its 
ships. 
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BRAKES ON THE LABOR BOARD? 


House Money Power Mobilized to Reduce Agency’s Activities 


Split within organization 
emphasizes the pressure 
for changes in personnel 


Of the 435 members of the House of 
Representatives, no man is more vehe- 
ment in his antipathy to the National 
Labor Relations Board than Representa- 
tive Hoffman (Rep.), of Michigan. Since 
Congress convened 11 weeks ago, Mr. 
Hoffman has arisen in the House 27 times 
to attack the Board and urge amendment 
of the Wagner Labor Act which it ad- 
ministers. 

Yet the Labor Board is indebted to Mr. 
Hoffman for its political life. By the margin 
of Mr. Hoffman’s vote in the House Labor 
Committee last week, the present Board 
was preserved from political extinction— 
for the time being, at least. 

Mr. Hoffman was in St. Louis when the 
Committee met. He had left his proxy 
with a Republican colleague, Representa- 
tive Clyde Smith, of Maine. The question 
before the Committee was whether to 
abolish the present Board and create a new 
three-man Board, or to add two members 
to the present membership on the Board. 
Mr. Smith cast his vote for two additional 
members, and, having received no specific 
instructions from Mr. Hoffman, cast the 
proxy vote along with his own vote. 

The result was a nine-to-eight vote of 
confidence for the present Board. 


Mr. Hoffman is Too Late 


In St. Louis, Mr. Hoffman heard the 
news, boarded an airliner in a dash to 
Washington. Once back, Mr. Hoffman tried 
to undo what had been done, but it was 
too late. Three other members of the Com- 
mittee supporting the Administration posi- 
tion had been rounded up and a motion to 
reconsider was lost, 11 to 9. 

The action to recommend enlarge- 
ment of the Labor Board to five members 
is the only move by the Committee so far 
on proposed changes in the present law. 
About half the proposals made by the 
Special House Committee to investigate 
the Labor Board, headed by Representa- 
tive Howard W. Smith. (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, were rejected by the Labor Com- 
mittee. The remainder of the Smith Com- 
mittee bill is expected to receive considera- 
tion this week. 

There was evidence last week, however, 
that pressure for definite changes in ad- 
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ministrative personnel of the Labor Board 
is increasing. New pressure is being exerted 
from within the Board. Here are three 
events which have emphasized the split 
within the Board: 

1. In vigorous language, Minority Board 
Member William M. Leiserson dissented 
from a decision with an opinion holding 
that the other two Board members were 
“unnecessarily injecting” themselves into 
an employer-union controversy and “there- 
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REPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN 
His proxy was voted wrong 


by upsetting collective-bargaining relation- 
ships rather than encouraging them.” 

2. A management survey of Labor Board 
procedure, undertaken at the Board’s di- 
rection, was critical of the concentration of 
administrative authority in the Board Sec- 
retary’s office. Four regional directors sub- 
mitted the report last October. Representa- 
tive Howard Smith of Virginia is quoted as 
having said no action was taken on it by 
the Board, but Chairman J. Warren Mad- 
den points to recent procedural improve- 
ments that have been made. 

3. A trial examiner resigned from the 
Board in protest against what he termed 
its “rotten radicalism.” The examiner, 
Mapes Davidson, who had presided over 
some 75 Labor Board trials, was subse- 
quently discharged “with prejudice.” 

To these charges and criticisms, the At- 


torney General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure is expected soon to add 
its voice. Its preliminary draft report on 
Labor Board procedures is said to be criti- 
cal. The committee and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office have refused to make the docu- 
ment public. 

Effect of pressure on Congress to alter 
the Board’s policies was evident in action 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 
That group recommended the abolition of 
the Board’s economic division, headed by 
David J. Saposs, and a further reduction 
of 10 per cent in the appropriation for 
the Board for the year beginning July 1. 

The Appropriations Committee reported 
that the Board is now “over-staffed” and 
pointed out that the number of new cases 
filed with the Board has declined steadily 
since 1938. Little weight was given to the 
testimony of Chairman Madden, that cases 
now are more difficult to handle and re- 
quire more detailed preparation because 
“employers who do violate the law vio- 
late it more subtly than they used to.” 

The Committee recommended that Con- 
gress specifically state that the Board is 
prohibited from using any of its funds 
for lobbying. Although such lobbying is 
now prohibited by law, the Committee 
contended that the law is not being en- 
forced, citing evidence disclosed by the 
Smith Committee. (U.S.N., Feb. 16.) 

Contrasting with the committee’s treat- 
ment of the Labor Board was the increase 
over budget recommendations granted the 
Conciliation Service of the Labor Depart- 
ment. The committee on its own initiative 
recommended an increase of $30,000 over 
the increase previously suggested by the 
Budget Bureau. The total increase will 
permit the engagement of 18 additional 
conciliators. 

The report concluded: 

“Tt is the thought of the committee 
that, by implementing this service with 
sufficient man power that will permit a 
prompt assignment of conciliators to ad- 
just and settle potential controversies, 
much can be done to obviate the need for 
establishing any other governmental serv- 
ice to aid in the settlement of disputes 
in the field of labor. 

“It is earnestly to be hoped that both 
labor and industry will avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded them through 
their Government to settle disputes by 
voluntary recourse to the services of these 
trained government specialists.” 
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A Clash Over Methods 
Of Marketing Securities 


SEC and Investment Bankers Argue Merits 
Of an ‘Auction’ System vs. Private Deals 


Effects on investing public 
and on issuing corporations. 
A dispute over new ‘controls’ 


Two institutions of primary importance 
to the nation’s financial welfare are at each 
other’s throats. 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America has charged the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission with overreaching the 
authority vested in it by Congress and with 
obstructing the flow of investment capital. 

The commission has charged the asso- 
ciation with “ill-tempered obstructionism 
and Government-baiting”, a reply which 
the IBA describes as an evasion of issues. 

Occasion for the current battle is an an- 
nouncement by the SEC that it intends to 
change one of the many complicated rules 
through which it administers the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. That. act 
directs the SEC, the commission holds, to 
require that all arrangements for the mar- 
keting of new utility issues be arrived at 
as the result of “arm’s-length bargaining.” 

By “arm’s-length bargaining”, the SEC 
means shopping around for the highest 
price and not doing business with an un- 
derwriter primarily because he is a friend, 
a (business) relative, or he has always 
been found competent and reliable. 


Competitive Bidding on Issue 

One method of arm’s-length bargaining 
which the Commission has encouraged is 
the auction—an issue is marketed through 
the underwriter making the highest bid. 
IBA leaders distrust the competitive bid- 
ding method as unsound and cite in sup- 
port two members of the SEC who recent- 
ly held: 

“Competitive bidding might often re- 
sult in a price to the public which would be 
unreasonably high and which would oper- 
ate detrimentally, both to the purchasers 
of the new securities and to the issuer itself 
in future financing.” 

It was a SEC suggestion that a competi- 
live bidding requirement might be inserted 
in the commission’s rule on arm’s-length 
bargaining that touched off last week’s 
word-battle. " 

Said Emmett F. Connely of Detroit, 
IBA president: “The question advanced 
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. . . goes to one of the very fundamentals 
of the American system, namely whether 
American business is to remain free to 
market securities in the manner which it 
deems best, or whether, by law or regu- 
lation or by force . . . American industry 
is to be compelled, against its best judg- 
ment, to sell its securities to the highest 
bidder without regard to the effect of the 
transaction on the issuer, its security hold- 
ers and the investing public.” 

Of the commission, Mr. Connely asked 
(1) that the rule requiring arm’s-length 
bargaining be rescinded and the matter left 
to the business judgment of utility man- 
agement, and (2) that Congress be re- 
quested to reconsider all laws which the 
commission administers with a view to re- 





—Spellman photo 


EMMETT F. CONNELY 
Asks curb on “‘arm‘s-length” rule 


moving present regulations which alleged- 
ly hinder the flow of investment capital. 
Three cases are being cited to support 
the IBA charge that the SEC regulations 
are hindering the free flow of capital. In 
these cases security issues were delayed or 
postponed because the commission vetoed 
the judgment of utility management on 
these questions: 
Should a corporation finance expansion 






through the sale of bonds or common 
stocks? 

Should a parent company put up cash 
for a subsidiary which was attempting to 
float a bond issue? 

What is a proper depreciation policy for 
a utility? 

The investment bankers contend that 
the real issue in this dispute is: shall the 
owners of industry or a government com- 
mission be the judges as to what is wise for 
business? 

To Mr. Connely’s charges, the SEC re- 
plied: from reading the IBA report it 
becomes “increasingly clear that the IBA’s 
interest is not in investors and consumers, 
not in the capital markets, but in regain- 
ing, by any subterfuge, its outlaw privi- 
lege of operating the financial markets 
without responsibility to anybody but its 
own /ittle group.” 








* 


The Rising Interest 
On Federal Debt 


Cost of financing the federal debt is not 
yet regarded as a primary problem in gov- 
ernment finance. But there were indica- 
tions last week that interest costs are re- 
ceiving increasing attention both at the 
Treasury and in Congress. 

Cost of the debt now is $1,100,000,000 a 
year—more than the cost of running all 
government departments, bureaus and 
agencies, more than the budgeted cost of 
WPA. 

One proposal for reducing this cost 
was renewed by Representative Voorhis 
(Dem.) , of California. It is that the Treas- 
ury use $1,500,000,000 from its monetary 
stabilization fund to purchase government 
bonds—thus reducing interest costs some 
$30,000,000 a year. F 

As an immediate step to cut interest 
costs Secretary Morgenthau announced 
that after April 1, the Treasury will refuse 
to sell U. S. savings bonds to corporations, 
banks, trusts or other organizations. Here- 
after sales will be made only to individuals. 
By this step, the Treasury hopes to stem 
the rising tide of savings bond sales. (See 
U.S.N. Feb. 16.) Savings bonds carry 
an annual interest rate of 2.9 per cent, 
about 1 per cent more than any of the 
securities now being marketed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The revised regulations also prohibit the 
sale of savings bonds to non-residents of 
the United States, territories and posses- 
sions. This restriction was imposed chiefly 
because of recent exchange difficulties. At 
present residents of some 30 countries own 
U.S. savings bonds. 
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William L. Austin, Director of the Census: 
A ‘Career Man’ of 40 Years’ Experience 


When the census-taker knocks on the 
door of 1412 Delafield Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., some time during the first 
two weeks of April, he may assume that 
the man who answers will tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, and that 
he will not object to the celebrated per- 
sonal income question. The questionee, a 
benign, precise, 69-year-old individual, who 
probably will be wearing a ruby stickpin 
and a 150-year-old watch, will give his 
name as William Lane Austin, and his oc- 
cupation as Director of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

In answering further questions, he will 
reveal that his place of birth was “Hurri- 
cane Farm”, Scott County, Miss.; that he 
was educated at Harperville College and 
the University of Mississippi (Ph. B. in 
1897; LL. B. in 1898); that he was mar- 
ried in 1903; that he is not a war veteran; 
that he worked 43 weeks in 1939. 


Four Decades on the Job 


Mr. Austin comes from an old plantation 
family, members of which left England for 
America 200 years ago. At “Hurricane 
Farm”, the Austins, most of whom became 
physicians and surgeons, owned the cotton 
fields “‘as far as you could see.” After re- 
ceiving his law degree from the University 
of Mississippi, young William Austin went 
to Washington in 1900 as a protege of the 
late Senator John Sharp Williams and 
took a $900 clerkship in the Census Bureau. 

And in the Bureau of the Census Mr. 
Austin has been ever since. Throughout 
the last 40 years he polished up figures so 
successfully and compiled census statistics 
so neatly that he advanced through all the 
grades, principally in Republican adminis- 
trations (although he is a Mississippi 
Democrat) , until he was made Director in 
April, 1933. Mr. Austin has specialized in 
agricultural statistics—chiefly in regard to 
plantations, cotton, tobacco, irrigation, 
drainage and horticulture. 


Census Changes in 150 Years 


In 1790, when the first census was taken, 
counting American noses was an impor- 
tant, but more or less minor, job. Things 
have changed, however, since the days 
when the subject of a’ stock joke was an 
enumerator trying to learn the age of a 
“lady fat and fair.” Gone, too, are the rel- 
atively simple duties of 1900, when Wil- 
liam Austin first took census pen in hand 
and helped keep track of the 75,994,575 
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WILLIAM L. AUSTIN 


souls then living in the United States. To- 
day, on the eve of the sixteenth decennial 
census, Mr. Austin faces a much larger 
task: reckoning the size, exact to a man, 
of a population approximately 132,000,000 
strong. 

In addition, Congress has assigned to 
the bureau countless other tasks. Mr. 
Austin must gather statistics on business, 
manufacturing, mines, quarries, agricul- 
ture, crime, religion, death, income, social 
security and housing. To help him at the 
peak of his fact-finding, Director Austin 
will have in his department and in the 
field about 135,000 workers. 

As he sits in his big, square office, at a 
corner of the Commerce Department 
building, and looks through the pussy wil- 
lows on his desk to the Washington Mon- 
ument framed in the window, William 
Austin enjoys talking about his life’s work, 
and making “doodles” at the same time on 
a special scratch pad. 

Calmly and slowly he describes the 
present controversy over the personal in- 
come question on the census. He says: the 
debate is purely political, as it usually is 
when the census occurs during a presi- 
dential election year; certain Congressmen, 
in his opinion, wish to discredit the census, 
worried as they are over the coming ap- 
portionment bill; the questions have noth- 
ing to do with the New Deal, having been 
suggested by the bureau and outside ad- 


visers, and are designed merely to give 
complete and useful facts on unemploy- 
ment, America’s greatest problem. 

Uppermost in Mr. Austin’s mind is the 
endorsement of the income question given 
by many influential business, farm and la- 
bor groups. The American Home Econom- 
ics Association, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the Actuarial Society of 
America, the Population Association of 
America, ministers, church councils, the 
Y.M.C. A., insurance companies, automo- 
bile manufacturers, public utilities, labor 
unions, advertising agencies and market 
analysts have all given their support to 
the question which will permit enumera- 
tion of incomes. 

And the Census Director also enjoys 
talking about his two hobbies—books, 
mainly history and biography, and flowers, 
which he grows. 
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The Art of Being a Congressman 
What Every Legislator Should Know, According to Mr. Patrick 


How to be all things 
to all constituents 
expounded in 10 rules 


Light and shadows from the Capitol: 
Representative Patrick of Alabama lec- 
turing to his colleagues in the House on 
“how to approach the subject of being an 
individual Congressman in Washington.” 
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MESSRS. PITTMAN and BLOOM 
They spoke about Otto 


Then promising to mail to all members of 
Congress these ten rules for success: 

1. Entertain with a smile constituents, 
their wives, their sons, sons’ wives; take 
them to the White House and show good 
cause why they can’t meet the President; 
take their daughters to meet midshipmen 
at Annapolis. 

2. Explain what legislation is pending 
and how you will vote on it, and why. 

3. Point out House leaders and other 
dignitaries, especially the lady members. 

4. Respond to worthy causes; make aft- 
er-dinner speeches, before-dinner speeches; 
learn to eat anything, anywhere, any time; 
work all day, dictate all night, and be fresh 
as a rain-washed daisy the next day. 

5. Be a cultured gentleman, a teller of 
ribald stories, a profound philosopher; pre- 
serve a store of “Confucius say” gags; be 
a ladies’ man, a man’s man, a Democrat 
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with a Republican slant, a Republican 
with a Democratic viewpoint, an admirer 
of the Roosevelt way, a hater of the New 
Deal, a New Dealer, an old dealer, and a 
quick dealer. 

6. Learn how to attend six to eight 
major functions at home and back during 
each term on one round-trip travel pay. 

7. Have the dope on the hot spots in 
town, with choice telephone numbers for 
the gay boys from back home; help to 
contact all local moral organizations and 
uplift societies in Washington. 

8. Learn to be an expert guide. Keep 
car in tip-top shape. 

9. Know names and dates related to all 
points of interest and be able to explain 
and supply information regarding public 
buildings and statuary about Washington. 

10. Be an authority on history, travel, 
psychology, philosophy, education, econom- 
ics, civics, finance, export trade, govern- 


ment printing, international relations, 
neckties and fishing tackle. 
* * * 


Ladies’ day for visiting nobility. Lord 
Lothian explaining British policy to 175 
members of the Women’s National Press 
Club on one side of 14th Street and Arch- 
duke Otto von Hapsburg on the other 
running a gauntlet of 500 women to get 
to a newspaper dinner . . . Reports that the 
entire Washington School for Secretaries 
had been given a half-holiday to catch a 
glimpse of the royal pretender. 

The Archduke, impressing State Depart- 
ment, congressional and journalistic lis- 
teners with the glibness and polish of his 
answers to questions on his plan for a 
Balkan federation . . . Senator Key Pitt- 
man and Representative Sol Bloom, chair- 
men of the Senate and House Foreign 
Affairs committees, taking him over after 
his speech . . . Pittman comment: “He 
answers questions better than a Senator.” 
Bloom comment: “He seems like a pleas- 
ant young fellow.” 

* * * 

President Roosevelt roaring with laugh- 
ter at the White House Correspondents’ 
dinner when a professional entertainer with 
a pickpocket routine made off with J. 
Edgar Hoover’s suspenders . . . Paul Mc- 
Nutt’s face when a newsreel lampooning 
the presidential candidates featured him 
as a form-fitting underwear advertisement 
... The patrons of the Willard bar being 
locked in as the President was ushered to 
his private car after the dinner. 


News that Secretary Morgenthau has 
ordered 775 “Better Times” rose plants 
installed on the south lawn of the Treas- 
ury . . . Gibes that the same roses are 
of the cutting variety, which will look 
better on the secretarial dinner table than 
outside the building . . . Mrs. D. Worth 
Clark, wife of Senator Clark of Idaho, 
toying with her husband’s political life 
by buying Maine potatoes from Mrs. 
Ralph O. Brewster, wife of Representative 
Brewster of Maine, at a charity sale. 


* * * 


Mrs. Roosevelt announcing the plans 
for the annual Easter Egg Roll on the 
White House lawn .. . revealing that the 
ground floor of the Executive Mansion 
was to be kept open, especially for chil- 
dren who had not been matched with their 
relatives when the festivities were over 

. Department of Agriculture experts 
looking over the cherry trees to see if a 
cold Winter had postponed the _ usual 
April date for the first blossoms. 

Senator Bankhead posing with a bust of 
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REPRESENTATIVE PATRICK 
Rules for successful Congressmen 


himself sculptured by his sister-in-law, 
wife of the Speaker of the House. . . Ar- 
rival of family of new Australian Minister, 
Richard Casey, delayed a month by the 
mumps. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


Swapping Horses 


Sir:—Something more on _ swapping 
horses in the middle of the stream. The 
most undependable thing in the middle 
of the stream, or anywhere else for that 
mater, is a loco horse. 


Academy, Calif. 


* * * 


“Fed Up With Relief” 


Sir:—Speaking of the well-dressed re- 
lief client in your issue of March 1, I know 
a lot of people who are getting “fed up 
with relief.” My husband has an old age 
pension; I am not eligible. He gets food 
stamps; I can’t. A friend, a boss painter 
on a WPA job, earns $10 to $12 a day. He 
can get food stamps for himself and wife. 
We do not think it right we should have 
to help pay for what better-paid workers 
can get for nothing. 
Denver, Colo. 


A. C. Assorr 


N. E. M. 


* * * 


Food Stamps; A National Dividend 


Sir:—I agree with Paul J. Delaney of 
Hudson, N. Y., when he says he is “fed up 
with relief.” It is indeed a shame that in 
this rich country the word relief should 
be applied to a lady citizen spending her 
national dividend of food stamps. As in- 
dustry cannot find customers enough to 
employ workers, let us decide that the 
unemployed should draw their national 
dividend as a right, not as a charity. 


Missoula, Mont. H. C. B. Cotvitn 


* * * 


Relief a Boon to Taxpayers? 
Sir:—According to a letter in your Yeas 
and Nays of March 15, it would appear 
to be a shame that the relief client does 
not dress in rags as punishment for being 
out of a job. Because the unemployed 
are taken care of, millions of “small tax- 
payers” are enabled to pay their taxes. 
And on the matter of taxes, considering 
value received, is there any country where 
taxes are so reasonable? 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


James R. Carr 


* * * 


Alaska For the Finns 


Sir: I suggest that Finnish relief funds 
be kept in U.S.A. and Finnish refugees be 
brought to this country. There is plenty of 
room for their superior type of hard 
workers, especially in Alaska. Since it will 
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be American funds that will give them a 
new start in life, why not spend the funds 
in the U.S.A. and help our own industries? 
Jamaica, N.Y. Georce Durst 


* * * 


A Call for a New Deck 

Sir:—The New Deal has been new, but 
it is now growing old, of course. They who 
are getting trumps do not want the deal 
disturbed. But would it not restore con- 
fidence in the game either to reshuffle the 
cards or get a new deck? 
Fort Worth, Texas C. H. Sreeite 


* * * 


Skeptical of a Third Term 


Sir:—If the Administration has failed to 
reduce the government debt for two terms 
and failed to reduce the number of unem- 
ployed for two terms, what would happen 
in a third term dedicated to a peaceful 
foreign policy? 


La Luz, N. Mex. A. J. Newsom 


* * * 


The Farm Problem 

Sir:—Much has been said of the neces- 
sity for farm subsidy, but little has been 
said about what caused this necessity. All 
business is fundamentally exchange or 
barter, yet thousands of farmers refuse to 
deal with their own best customers. Their 
attitude is, you must buy mine, but I 
will not buy yours; we cannot afford to pay 
you a profit. 

You know the type. He takes butter fat 
to market, complains about the prices 
paid, but takes home oleomargarine, be- 
cause he cannot afford to buy butter. Well, 
if he cannot afford to buy butter, he 
shouldn’t expect the other fellow to do so 
either. 

The real farmers need to be let alone, 
and, as for the others, put them on relief 
directly and do not call it subsidy. 
Princeton, W. Va. E. W. Cunmmiuncs 


* * * 


Loss Under Public Ownership 


Sir:—Your discussion of the matter of 
taxing TVA calls attention to a tax prob- 
lem in the field of municipally owned 
utilities. Public ownership of local utili- 
ties sometimes has been profitable; oftener 
it has not; rarely has it been fair to the 
public. 

If a utility under municipal ownership 
reduces its rates so that receipts are less 
than the loss in tax exemption, the loss is 
clearly apparent. It is not clear, but equal- 
ly true, that even if receipts exceed the 
tax loss, the gain is not always to the 
same public that suffers the loss, but en- 
tirely to the customers of the utility. The 
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burden of the loss is carried by the tax- 
payers. 

Probably the most equitable method to 
preserve the tax set-up of state and mu- 
nicipal governments threatened with pub- 
lic ownership of taxablé wealth would be 
to allow all such property to remain on 
the tax‘rolls subject to state and local tax- 
ation, with valuations safeguarded by 
federal and state control. Apportioning 
lump sums to States in lieu of taxes is 
largely guesswork and has the fatal de- 
fect of ignoring rights and necessities of 
local governments. 


Reno, Nev. F. N. FLetcuer 


* * * 


Mourning for Finland 
Sir:—It has been suggested, I under- 
stand, that Farm Day shall be celebrated. 
A Day of Mourning for Finland would be 
more appropriate, when the world might 
well mourn the passing of national mo- 
rality and political decencies. With the 
rest of the nations, we should don sack- 
cloth. We, too, have had a hand in Fin- 
land’s humiliation. It must be a grea' 
comfort to some of the gentlemen in and 
out of Congress that the loan could not 
be used for munitions. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. F 


* * * 


Our Foreign Investment 

Sir:—The United States News is doing 
a commendable job reporting business- 
political trends. The article—March 8 
issue—‘“Is the US. Self-Sufficient?”— 
throws the spotlight on the nation’s basic 
problem: How do we with our monopoly 
of the world’s gold supply and our state 
of self-sufficiency, propose to protect our 
foreign investments, which represent the 
appalling amount of close to $30,000,000,- 
000? 


Portland, Ore. Cuartes K. CHILBerG 


AMONG THE WORLD'S FIRST 


HALF DOZEN al OT F LS 


«the BELLEVUE stands as 
a model of true hospitality 
combined with unsurpassed 
service and management 
at reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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Political Straws . . . Unexpected Troubles 
of Mr. Welles . . . Split Over Plane Sales 


Breach between President Roosevelt 
and his War Secretary is widening 
near to the breaking point. Argument 
over the question of supplying latest 
model military planes to the Allies 
really is more bitter inside than has 
appeared on the surface. 
x k * 
Word is going around that a con- 
tinued failure of Mr. Roosevelt to 
state his third term intentions will 
find Postmaster General James 
Farley giving new evidence of his 
disagreement with the President. 
x *k * 
Sumner Welles found that the British 
and French regarded his trip in Eu- 
rope as a vehicle for Hitler to sell the 
idea that he is a peace-loving man, 
and thereby forced disavowals from 
both President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Welles. The President got up from a 
sick bed to make the statement that 
newspapermen had tried to get him to 
make earlier. 
x *k * 
Back of the agitation over present 
changes in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is personal antagon- 
ism of some influential officials 
toward A. G. Black, the new 
administrator, who is associated 
with the left wing group in the 
Department of Agriculture. 
x kk 
Mrs. Hull is trying to discourage her 
husband from entertaining the thought 
that he might get on the Democratic 
ticket this year even if offered a place, 
on the ground that the Secretary of 
State has earned a chance to relax and 
take a rest after eight strenuous years. 


x *k * 


It was the power of the kickback 
that came from the idea that ad- 
herence to the Catholic faith 
would bar a man from even sec- 
ond place on a party ticket that 
caused President Roosevelt to 
deny categorically that he had ex- 
pressed that idea. The President 
rarely makes public denials of 
published reports. 
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The behind-the-scenes fight in Wash- 
ington over the activities of chief G- 
man J. Edgar Hoover is so bitter that 
there are at present two anonymous 
reports being passed around among 
Congressmen and correspondents that 
purport to give inside facts on the his- 
tory and activities of the FBI. Much 
ammunition for attacks on Mr. Hoo- 
ver is coming from these reports and 
all Washington would like to know 
who wrote them. The conclusion so far 
is that the unsigned documents were 
certainly not written by an “old 
dealer.” 
xk k *& 
The group of Department of 
Commerce economists supposed- 
ly lopped off the pay roll by Con- 
gress, are going to find jobs and 
salaries in another division of that 
vast government agency. Action 
of Congress was inspired by a de- 
sire to take a crack at these econ- 
omist spending-for-recovery ad- 
vocates, hoping thereby to stim- 
ulate economy. 
x k * 
Big debate going on in the very inner- 
most circle is whether the President 
should announce his political inten- 
tions at any time before the party con- 
vention or whether he should go into 
the convention without having made 
his position clear. 
a a 
Disaster has practically assured 
enactment of a bill, considered 
only a remote possibility when 
Congress met in January, to pro- 
vide for Bureau of Mines health 
and safety inspection of coal 
mines. On the eve of Senate con- 
sideration, there was a disaster in 
a West Virginia mine; while the 
House committee was studying 
the proposal, death struck under- 
ground in Ohio. The United Mine 
Workers Union long has sought 
such a measure; most mine op- 
erators oppose federal inspection. 
x kk 


Before Congress adjourns, legislation 
is expected to protect farm tenants 


further against being pushed off the 
land by owners reducing acreage to 
conform to an AAA program. Bills to 
this end are moving forward. 
x k * 
The real reason the Townsend 
bill to stop purchases of foreign 
silver is on the Senate calendar is 
because the State Department 
sent word to the committee it had 
no interest in the measure. It had 
been held up in belief there might 
be objections on the ground of 
disturbance to international rela- 
tions. Mexico will suffer most if 
this bill passes. 
xk k * 
Excited by reports, neither affirmed 
nor denied officially, that a forthcom- 
ing executive reorganization order will 
transfer Food and Drug Administra- 
tion from Agriculture to Security, 
there to be placed under the Public 
Health Service, chemical and food 
manufacturers and wholesalers are 
pouring forth protests. 
2 & f 
Congress wants to know the in- 
side facts about sale of military 
airplanes to the Allies, but has 
little disposition to press hard in 
public hearings. The real inquiries 
are being made behind the scenes, 
open controversy being consid- 
ered unhealthy. 
xk kk 
Secretary Ickes’ harmony visit to 
California has resulted only in dis- 
harmony. A truce he effected between 
rival wings of the Democratic party 
lasted hardly a week. There is every 
likelihood that the Democrats from 
California will go to the Chicago con- 
vention still torn by internal dissen- 
sion, which would be a powerful 
influence against the chances of a 
third-term draft. 
* -* * 
Monetary experts and economists 
in Government are more con- 
cerned over Allied trade and cur- 
rency controls than higher-ups 
admit. Many believe these will 
continue long after war ends. 
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\ ... AND TO THE PEOPLE! 





A Service the family of RCA 
Might Have Rendered 


HE Family of RCA has kept a good many dates 

with history. As we shape our plans for present- 
ing all sides of the issues of democracy to the people 
in yen election year, we recall one date with history 
we wish we could have kept. It was before our time. 

Just suppose there could have been an NBC mi- 
crophone before the speakers at Gettysburg! Then 
the greatest words ever spoken by an American would 
have received an instantaneous world-wide hear- 
ing. Out over the two major National Broadcasting 
Company networks! Across the world via R.C.A. 
Communications, the radio message service of the 
Radio Corporation of America! To ships at sea 
through the radio services of Radiomarine! 

The assembled crowd on the battlefield would hear 
each word clearly, impressively, thanks to a sound 
system developed in RCA Laboratories and built 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Radiomarine Corp. of America 


Radio Corporation of America 


@ 


Carved now in marble in 
America’s most noble memo- 
rial, are the immortal words of 
the Gettysburg Address. Few 
even among those gathered 
on the battlefield heard them 
as they were spoken. Days, 
weeks, and even months and 
years were consumed before 
the speech traveled to all parts 
of the world. Radio would have 
winged it to the people instantly. 


by the RCA Manufacturing Company. Listeners 
everywhere would hear a lifelike reproduction of the 
speech on RCA Victor radios. And motion picture 
audiences would listen to the address recreated by 
the RCA Photophone Magic Voice of the Screen. 

Record lovers would, of course, turn to Victor for 
a higher fidelity recording of the Aanationn master- 
piece. And the Getty sburg Address would be relived 
time and time again on RCA Victrolas. 

You may be sure that the members of the Family 
of RCA will continue to dedicate themselves to their 
responsibilities to the people. Whatever radio can do 
will be done to further the cause of government 
“of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

° ° ° 


Trademarks “"RCA Victor,” “Victor,” "RCA Victrola” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Manufactur Company, Inc. 


RADIO CITY, N. Y. 
National Broadcasting Company RCA Laboratories 
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FRANCESCA SIMS 
of TEXAS 
Chesterfield Girl of the Month 


A roundup of all you 
want in a cigarette 


TERE 


theyre COOLER 
they TASTE BETTER 


Qe Mf i theyre DEFINITELY MILDER 


at are These are the things you get from Chesterfield’s right 
&: *Rerrp. combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 
<a Make sure of more smoking pleasure . .. make your 
. next pack Chesterfield and you'll say “They give me just 
what I want . . . THEY SATISFY.” 


Copyright 1940, Liccrtt & Myers Tosacco Co, 








